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FOREWORD 


Armand Hammer's book is like a motion picture of 
ten thrilling years in the life of an amazing country. 
He came to Moscow at what was perhaps the most 
critical period in Soviet history, when exhaustion, 
caused by civil war and foreign intervention and 
blockade, was about to culminate in the great famine 
of 1921, and Lenin himself was compelled to make 
a profound, if temporary, sacrifice of socialist theory 
and return to a system of private enterprise at first 
not superficially remote as Capitalism. 
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This change, which was called the New Economic 
Policy (NEP), was officially inaugurated by a decree 
published on the gth of August, r921, but “free 
trade,” as it was called, that is private enterprise 
had already been in force for some months, quite 
soon indeed after the revolts at Kronstadt and 
Tambof in the spring. Lenin had a long struggle 
to convince his followers that the change was neces- 
sary. One of his arguments was that it would 
facilitate economic relations with the outer world, 
an inflow of foreign capital in the form of concession 
agreements. Dr. Hammer tells how he talked with 
the Bolshevik leader and was the first American to 
sign such a concession in the summer of 1921. Hence- 
forth his feet were firmly planted on Soviet soil and 
he was in a position not only to see closely from a 
point of vantage, as it were, the beginnings of 
Soviet economic reconstruction but to assist it and 
collaborate in various ways. 

I don’t think anyone has had a better opportunity 
of gauging the Why and How of Soviet develop- 
ment and Dr. Hammer has proved himself a 
competent observer. Like a film indeed his narrative 
runs smoothly from picture to picture, each illus- 
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trating a stage in the vastest and boldest experiment 
Humanity has known. It is an interesting and 
valuable record, perhaps the most valuable I have 
been privileged to read. The story is told simply, 
with no attempt at psychological analysis or literary 
artifice. It is what it is meant to be—a series of 
events and persons, sharply etched as they passed 
through the writer’s ken. It was my fortune to see 
much of what Dr. Hammer tells and in some cases 
to share part of it with him. I can guarantee that he 
has set down on paper a true and faithful record, 
and have much pleasure in recommending the book 
most heartily to everyone who is interested in the 
О. 5. S. В. and in signing myself, his friend, 


Wa ter Duranty. 
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THE QUEST OF THE 
ROMANOFF TREASURE 


CHAPTER I 


Business is business, but Russia is romance. 

Could I do justice to my subject, “Nine Years of 
Business Experience in Russia,” it would read like 
a romantic novel, so strange is that great country 
and so remarkable the men leading it along a road 
whose end no one can yet foresee. 

I came to Russia, one might almost say, by acci- 
dent, for purposes entirely different from those that 
held me there nine years, and by accident too, I was 
caught, right at the outset of my journey, in the net 
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of intrigue and mystery that is Russia’s poison—and 
her charm. 

It happened thus. The Aquitania was being nosed 
against the Southampton quay by a swarm of tugs 
like ants pushing a huge beetle. It was a fine July 
morning in that year of 1921 when Europe first 
began to realize that post-war problems were more 
than a temporary condition which would vanish 
suddenly like a nightmare. I stood quietly on the 
deck among the crowd waiting for the gangway but 
my heart was singing inside me with excitement. 
Twenty-three years old, my first visit to England—to 
Europe—and greatest thrill of all, the first stage of 
my journey to Russia, the unknown land of future 
promise and of present woe. 

The news of that year’s terrible famine in Russia 
had just startled the world, news exaggerated by a 
hundred wild stories of marching fanatic thousands, 
“seeking a God from the East,” of shocking epi- 
demics, of revolt and pitiless repression, of madness 
and despair. My family and friends in New York 
knew better. Through Charles Recht, attorney for 
the Russian Diplomatic Mission in New York and 
through Ludwig Martens, its Chief, we had been in 
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fairly close touch with Russian affairs. A chemical 
concern controlled by my family had supplied the 
Soviet with medicine and chemicals denied them by 
Clemenceau’s “barbed-wire fence” blockade. It was 
partly for that reason that I was going to Moscow 
to make arrangements about further shipments and 
terms of payment. But still more because in the 
enthusiasm of my new physician’s diploma, I was 
planning field hospital relief work among the 
famine refugees streaming into the Volga towns 
from their fields burnt barren by eight weeks 
drought. 

Slowly, slowly, the tugs pushed the giant liner 
into place. A curt word of command in the clipped 
English speech so different from our own, and the 
railings slid aside for the long gangway with its 
corrugated footpath. А moment’s bustle as the 
harbor officials and porters came aboard, then I 
pressed forward with the rest. 

Suddenly I felt a touch upon the arm. “Dr. 
Armand Hammer, I believe?” said а cultured 
English voice. 

I turned quickly; a blond, slim stranger, with 
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slaves and cane, smartly dressed in grey tweed 
clothes stood at my side. 

“Good staff work,” I thought to myself, “how 
nice of our London agents to send down someone to 
meet me.” 

“Yes,” I replied smiling, with outstretched hand, 
“I suppose you've come down from London to meet 
me.” 

The stranger looked somewhat taken back. With- 
out shaking hands he said, “Yes, I have, but—, er— 
in fact, Dr. Hammer, I am a representative of Scot- 
land Yard, and I am instructed to inform you that 
you will not be allowed to land—at least,” he added 
less formally, “until you’ve satisfied us with regard 
to certain matters.” 

Today I suppose I should take a thing like that 
more coolly. In Russia and the Border States one 
becomes accustomed to the unexpected. But then, I 
was absolutely fabbergasted. “What,” I gasped, “not 
land? Scotland Yard? Why, what on earth’s the 
matter?” 

I've realized since that I couldn’t have made a 
better reply. My bewilderment was obviously sin- 
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cere. He answered quietly, I must stand aside; when 
the rest of the passengers had left the ship he would 
discuss the matter further. 

It was my first, though not last, experience of 
European post-war officialdom (neurosis, I almost 
called it, and perhaps the latter is a better word). 

But then I was completely dazed. I had done 
nothing, my passport was entirely in order, Га only 
be in England for a few days, what could be wrong? 
It was perfectly incredible. 

Indeed the detective had been questioning me for 
fully ten minutes before I realized the cause of all 
the trouble. 

What was the purpose of my visit to England, he 
asked, and whom should I see there, and how long 
did I propose to stay? 

I said I was just traveling through, but expected 
to see my London agents and some of the sights. 

“Through to where?” he asked sharply. 

“Paris, and perhaps Belgium, and Berlin——” 

“Where else?” he interrupted, “perhaps Russia 
too?” 

“I hope so,” I answered cheerfully, “you see Pm 
a doctor, and we have business, and the famine——” 
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“I know all about that,” he said, writing fast in 
his note-book. “Very well, you will stay in your 
cabin until further notice, and J warn you that 1 am 
empowered to examine your person and your bag- 
gage.” 

Then suddenly it flashed upon me. Before leaving 
New York, Recht had suggested that Martens, who 
was now in Russia, might be amused to see the 
film that had been taken of his departure on the 
celebrated “Soviet Ark” a year before. It had been 
a public spectacle, exceedingly public, and accom- 
panied by the usual newspaper ballyhoo, so it never 
entered my head to refuse. I had yet to learn that 
many things connected with Russia, both outside the 
Soviet Union and within, are capable of varied inter- 
pretation, and that almost invariably both sides 
assume the worst. А 

Already, instead of a medical volunteer I had be- 
come a political suspect. 

In the midst of my dismay I can’t but admir I 
was terribly thrilled. Га left Columbia Medical 
School only that year; this was my first trip abroad, 
and here I was arrested—or something mighty near 
a Scotland Yard itself. Phillips Oppenheim had 
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nothing on me, as I sat in my cabin that long, hot 
morning, with a “guard,” a smiling sailor (what a 
pity he hadn’t a bayonet and a sinister scowl) at my 
door, wondering whether I was awake or dreaming, 
what in Heaven’s name to do. 

I quickly realized how it all had happened. With- 
out thinking of possible consequences Td sent from 
New York to the Berlin representative of the Soviets 
a cable saying I was coming, hoped to go to Moscow, 
and was bringing the Recht film for Martens. I 
believe I had some kind of idea that would smooth 
the way for me a little. There were such dreadful 
stories about the difficulties of traveling in Russia 
and how they took everything from you at the 
frontier save an extra suit of clothes and shirt and 
shoes and underwear, and maybe, if you were lucky, 
a loaf of bread and a Dutch cheese. But why Scot- 
land Yard should intercept that innocent message or 
imagine it was a plot against the British Empire, I 
am still at a loss to understand. Of course they'd 
just had a big coal strike in England and there was 
a lot of talk about mysterious “Bolshevik agents.” 
Yet even so—I sat and thought until my brain 
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knocked on all four cylinders, but I couldn’t make 
head or tail of it. 

Rimmer, my cabin steward, provided a welcome 
diversion. He came, I had learnt, from Wigan—he 
pronounced it Wiggin—in Lancashire, which must 
be one of the most romantic towns in the world, 
outside Russia. It has, I gather, a language of its 
own, to begin with, because, for the first four days 
on board Га not been able to understand more than 
four out of seven words he said. But at one P. М., 
just as I was getting hungry, he arrived with a tray 
of food and goggling eyes. The “guard” seemed to 
have vanished. Hitherto, I had been to the steward 
no more than the average young American tourist, 
part of his job and a potential source of tips. Now I 
was something different, a “suspicious character” as 
they say in England, perhaps, he remarked eagerly, 
“anging oonder t’ shaader of Г scaaffowd.” (scaf- 
fold). If I were a writer instead of a business man 
I would like to raise here the question of the in- 
fluence of popular detective literature upon the 
so-called British “lower classes.” The English are 
said to be a law-abiding race, but too often, I fear, 
the criminal, instead of the detective, becomes the 
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hero. At any rate my steward hoarsely whispered 
his readiness to serve me. A letter, or—his eyes 
gleamed—a message, he was mine to command. 

My first instinct was suspicion, but after all, there 
could be no harm in explaining my plight to the 
American consul, and my London agents. It was a 
ridiculous contretemps, but there was nothing to 
worry about. 

I nodded assent, to Rimmer’s evident delight. 
“When I bring yer tea,” he muttered in a thoroughly 
conspiratory manner, “you pass me t’stoof, (did he 
think, I wondered amazedly, I was smuggling dia- 
monds?) an’ aall ’aand it on.” 

Looking backwards it all seems rather childish. 
But I wasn’t much more than a kid, remember, and 
it all happened suddenly. Anyhow, the faithful 
Rimmer took my letters ashore, and fed me like 
Elijah’s ravens. I suppose too, Scotland Yard gave 
itself a private view of my film and found there was 
nothing in it to distress King George. (Though I 
never got it back and Martens never saw it.) 

But two days later I was suddenly released by the 
detective, who apologized for the inconvenience 
caused me and said I could get my papers back by 
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calling at “headquarters.” As soon as І reached 
London I took a cab to Scotland Yard and was 
immediately ushered into the private office of an 
important looking official who apologized very 
effusively, repeating in his refined English manner, 
“It was just a misunderstanding.” Apparently, he 
thought his greyish-tinged hair gave him the author- 
ity to warn me in a fatherly tone of the unwisdom 
of trying to do business with the “Bolshies.” He said 
knowingly: “I have been in Russia during the 
Kerensky régime and the Bolshevik revolution, and 
I can assure you that any business man who is insane 
enough to send his goods into Russia, will have 
them seized by the Bolsheviks and will certainly 
never be paid for them.” 

As I left his office to return to my hotel on the 
Strand, the newsboys were shouting, “Extra, Extra.” 
“British delegation of business men leaving for Rus- 
sia.” “Business commencing under new Anglo- 
Russian Trade Agreement.” 

“That's team work for you,” І thought. “Scotland 
Yard ever trying to serve British interests and 
eliminate foreign competition.” 

Seven years later while sitting in the visitors’ 
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gallery of the British House of Parliament I had the 
satisfaction of hearing an admission by one of the 
cabinet ministers, not too friendly to the present 
Russian régime—“We know of no incident in the 
trading transactions between our merchants and the 
London representatives of the Soviet Government 
where the latter has not met its obligations fully 
and promptly.” My Scotland Yard official had proved 
to be a very poor prophet. 

Instead of becoming disheartened by my expe- 
riences of the past few days, I was now determined 
more than ever to visit Russia, and hurriedly made 
my preparations to leave for Berlin. 


ТЕ 


CHAPTER II 


I НЕАУЕР a sigh of relief as my train pulled into 
the Friedrichstrasse Bahnhof. “After all, Гуе been 
pretty lucky at that,” I thought. “That business with 
Scotland Yard might have been much worse, but 
now it’s all plain sailing.” I drove to a hotel on 
Unter-den-Linden, that splendid and spacious street 
which in those days presented so curious a contrast 
of opulence and misery. Rich “Schiebers” flaunted 
the furs and jewels of easy money gained in specu- 
lation, while beside them people once comfortably 
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off, professors, government employecs, ex-army 
officers and the middle-class generally, wore shabby 
clothes and had pinched, pale faces. There were 
scores of beggars too, many of them mutilated sol- 
diers. I was startled. Га always heard of Berlin as 
the most orderly of cities, where everything was 
trim and tidy, everyone taken care of. But here on 
the Linden itself there was poverty and suffering. I 
began to realize how terrible had been the pressure 
of war and blockade upon the German people. 
After bath and breakfast I hurried at once to the 
International Sleeping Car office and reserved a 
place on the train to Riga for the following day. 
Then I went round to the Soviet Delegation to get 
my visa, where an unkempt youth confronted me 
with sheaves of papers. I must fill in these forms, he 
said, and produce three photographs, and my appli- 
cation would be considered. I brushed him aside 
airily, too airily. “I want to see your chief,” I said. 
“My visa is already here. I am leaving Berlin 
tomorrow.” The youth snickered—I didn’t know 
why—but led me into a small, bare room where а 
Soviet official, the first real Bolshevik I had ever met, 
received me courteously. 
14 
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Photographs taken on Dr. Hammer's first trip in 1921. Dr. Hammer 
is standing at the left with Miss Lucy Branum next to him. The two 
others are Russian members of Dr. Hammer’s staff. 
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I explained my business, producing my passport 
and said, “I shall be glad if you can fix the visa 
immediately as I propose to leave tomorrow and 
have a good deal of business here to do.” 

He smiled wearily. “Have you filled in your appli- 
cation forms?” he asked. 

“No,” I said. “Is that necessary? You see I am in 
rather a hurry.” 

The official sat up straight. “When do you wish 
to go to Russia?” he asked. “I mean to say, if you 
are in a great hurry, it might perhaps be arranged 
in two or three weeks, but of course, first of all you 
must fill in the application forms.” 

“What,” I gasped, “three weeks, but I have 
reserved my place on the train tomorrow. Why, in 
America——” 

The official’s smile broadened. “My dear Doctor 
Hammer,” he said, “you Americans are so impetu- 
ous—and so persistent. One of your countrymen 
applied for a visa three months ago, and would you 
believe it, he comes in every day to ask me why the 
permit has not arrived.” 

“Oh,” I said, “indeed. But I understood that a 
visa was awaiting me here, and. ...” 
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“He said the same thing,” replied the official 
urbanely. “Well, never mind, just file your applica- 
tion and perhaps in two or three weeks. . . .” 

I went back to the Adlon fecling rather sunk. 1 
asked advice from various friends, and decided to 
send a cable to the Foreign Office in Moscow. Then, 
I packed up my troubles and some sports clothes in 
a kit bag and went off to seek solace in the Bavarian 
Alps. 

Fortunately that official proved to be mistaken. 
Within ten days I received a cable, relayed from 
Berlin, stating “Your visa granted. Litvinoff.” 

In great excitement I returned to Berlin where I 
immediately examined time-tables. The best way was 
by boat from Stettin to Riga. Five days later I landed 
at Riga, once the greatest western emporium of Rus- 
sian trade with nearly three-quarters of a million 
inhabitants, now like Vienna the impoverished 
capital of a tiny State whose magnificent buildings 
and well-planned streets housed less than three hun- 
dred thousand people. 

Latvia, of course, was no longer part of Russia, 
but I got there my first insight into the ways of the 


old Czarist empire. There was, it appeared, some 
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difficulty about my baggage in the customs house. 
“Slip him something,” whispered our European 
representative, who had come with me. I handed 
the customs officer a dollar bill. He gave me a severe 
look and ignored it. For a moment I felt anxious, 
you must remember that this was my first trip to 
Europe, and I had heard that bribing customs officers 
was a crime. “Not enough,” whispered my friend. I 
tried ten dollars, and my baggage was passed in 
two minutes, with smiles and bows, the customs 
officers themselves carrying it out of the customhouse 
and loading it into a waiting cab, much to the 
annoyance of some stolid-looking Latvians who 
were thus delayed with their own baggage examina- 
tion. As I learned later, I had touched two extremes 
—the recognized rate for American visitors was five 
dollars. 

There were, it seemed, two other Americans on 
the boat, going to Latvia on business with a pile of 
baggage. They told me afterwards that the customs 
officers had begun to make a terrible fuss about the 
amount of stuff they were transporting and said 
they were only allowed so much per individual. 
Since they had no one to tip them off to the pass- 
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word, it seemed inevitable that they would lose their 
baggage. They had just seen a foreign diplomat get 
by without any trouble so they turned to their porter, 
who spoke a few words of English, and tried to 
explain to him that they, too, were foreigners. 

The porter apparently told the official they were 
diplomats also. The latter, in a more considerate 
tone, asked, “Where are your papers to prove it?” 

They hadn’t received their passports back from 
the control but one of them quickly ran through his 
pocketbook and produced an important looking 
paper with a large red seal. It was, in fact, an 
insurance policy on his baggage. The official scruti- 
nized it as carefully as though he understood English. 
“Good,” he said at length, saluting politely with 
clicked heels, and then turning to the porter—“Take 
their baggage through to the cab.” 

Riga is a splendid city but its leading hotel at that 
time, the Rome, was far from a splendid hotel. It 
had only one bath, which no one seemed to use, and 
when I saw it, I understood why. 

But when it became known that I was on my way 
to Russia, I suddenly found that every waiter in 
the place showed the most flattering eagerness to 
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serve me. At first I was surprised, but the next 
evening the secret was revealed. The head waiter, 
himself a distinguished man with a short grey 
goatee, approached me and said in a confidential 
whisper, “You are going to Russia?” 

“Yes,” I said, “what about it?” 

He started for a moment, then hissed dramatically 
“Те is death.” 

Before I could reply he plunged into a long and 
confused account of his escape from the “Red 
Terror.” He had been pursued, it seemed, by human 
wolves or maybe they were real wolves, I couldn’t 
quite understand which. Anyway, he had a terrible 
experience, and escaped only by a miracle. With 
great emphasis of word and gesture, he urged me 
to turn back while there was yet time. I was still 
young, he said, and life spread fair before me. “Why 
court death,” he added on the same tragic note as 
he began, “because it zs death.” 

Pll admit I didn’t sleep very well that night and 
dreamt I was being chased across a trackless steppe 
by a flock of wolves, all with the head waiter’s fat 
pasty face and small goatee. But in the morning 
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things looked more normal and I went out to buy 
provisions for the trip to Moscow. 

The first disquieting note was that no one seemed 
able to tell me how long the journey would take. 
One left Riga, it appeared, late at night, and in the 
course of a day or two—they didn’t even seem sure 
about that~arrived at Sebesh, the Russian frontier 
station. After that, they said, with luck, one reached 
Moscow some days later. And without luck, I won- 
dered, what happened? That, apparently, was a 
thought upon which it was not wise to dwell. 

I bought cheese, butter and jam, sardines, bread 
and biscuits, enough to fill a packing case. Then I 
piled all my baggage on three cabs and drove to 
the station. 

It was nearly midnight; the station was dark and 
gloomy; the train was darker and gloomier still. 
But the passengers, a mere handful, who were risk- 
ing the adventure into the unknown Red Russia, 
were gloomiest of all. Suddenly, the European repre- 
sentative of our family’s business, Mr. Mishel, who 
earlier had expressed regret he could not accompany 
me, but now seemed quite cheerful about it, gave а 
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sharp cry. “Great Heavens,” he said, “I’ve forgotten 
your candles.” 

“What candles?” I asked stupidly. But already he 
was chasing down the platform as if all the wolves 
of Russia were after him, leaving me alone with an 
enormous pile of baggage and a stolid Lettish porter 
who understood no word of any language known 
to me. 

The train was due to leave at eleven forty-five. As 
the minutes passed, I grew anxious, but nothing 
seemed to happen. The train still was dark and 
the little groups on the platform, huddled timidly 
together, showed no signs of wishing to enter it. At 
eleven forty-five a bell rang, but still nothing hap- 
pened and no one moved. I felt detached from the 
world as if in a dream. The only real thing was 
the square blank face of my Lettish porter. I con- 
tinued to wait. 

At the stroke of midnight, Mishel reappeared, 
breathless, with two candles in either hand. Just as 
I sighted him the bell rang twice. 

“I knew there was time,” he puffed. “You’d have 
been lost without the candles. You know,” he added, 


“there are no lights on the train.” 
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“Oh,” I said, “is that so: did you bring matches 
too?” 

As it happened, he hadn’t, but we got a box of 
bad ones from the Lettish porter who finally piled 
all my baggage into a compartment, dark as pitch, 
with bare wooden benches, and not overly clean. 

“You're lucky,” said Mishel, heartily. “The ‘soft’ 
cars are full of vermin and typhus germs, but here 
you'll be quite comfortable.” 

We stood a candle up in a pool of its own grease 
on the window ledge where many other candles had 
stood before it. 

It was not my idea of comfort. 

Then the bell rang again, three times. It was 
twelve twenty and my friend bounded from the 
train. “Good luck,” he shouted, “good luck! I will 
cable your folks at once if anything happens.” 

With these parting words of encouragement I 
began the last stage of my journey to Russia... . 
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Not even the moment when the detective tapped 
me on the arm at Southampton gave me such a 
thrill as when our train halted just beyond the actual 
frontier between Latvia and Soviet Russia, beside a 
tiny hut over which floated a red flag, and a patrol 
of Red army soldiers clambered aboard. 

Here, at last, was the Red Army, of which I had 
heard so much, with the strange peaked caps, resusci- 
tated, I had been told, by Trotsky, the Bolshevik 
warlord, from the ancient history of Russia, the 
headgear of those Scythian archers who more than 
two thousand years ago had driven back the hosts 
of Darius, the Persian King of Kings. Their com- 
mander, a good-looking young fellow, neat and 
clean-shaven, passed through the train collecting 
our passports. He spoke only Russian, but I under- 
stood the word “pass.” 

Then we came to Sebesh, and husky porters with 
white aprons lifted out the baggage for customs 
examination. 

The dreaded Bolshevik customs proved quite 
simple. An official who spoke excellent English 
seemed to know all about me, and the purpose of 
my journey. He hardly allowed me to open my 
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trunks. “That’s quite all right, citizen,” he said. This 
was the first time that I'd heard this word which 
had but recently replaced the term “tovarish” or 
“comrade” which nowadays is usually used to and 
by members of the Communist party. “I will tell the 
porter to put your things on the Moscow train.” 

“When does it leave?” I asked. 

He waved his hand and replied vaguely, “Soon.” 

I was later to learn that this “soon” meant the 
Russian “Seechas” (literally, “this hour”) which 
corresponds pretty exactly to the Spanish “mafiana.” 

“Have I time to get something to eat?” I asked. 

“ОВ yes, citizen, you have time.” 

I had, indeed, because the train didn’t leave until 
seven hours later. 

It was a repetition of the journey from Riga. Un- 
lighted compartments save for my candle. Wooden 
benches and an atmosphere that was not clean. At 
each station there was a little hut marked “Kipya- 
tok,” hot water, in big letters where everyone ran 
with kettles to get water for their tea. 

“There is much cholera and typhoid,” said one of 
my companions, “so we have boiled water at every 
station. It is good, nicht wahr?” 
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Finally—I'd lost count of time, it probably wasn’t 
more than eighty hours after leaving Riga—he 
caught my arm and pointed eastwards. Far off in 
the distance an enormous golden dome glittered in 
the sun’s rays. “Moscow!” he cried. “The great 
Cathedral, built to commemorate Napoleon’s defeat. 
Moscow, our Red Moscow!” 

Was he more proud of Red Moscow, or the victory 
over Europe’s conqueror? This was my first meeting 
with the contrast between national and revolutionary 
pride, which is such a paradox of modern Russia. 
But I did not think of it then. I had reached Moscow 
at last! 
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Ат тне station I was met Бу a man named Wolff, a 
representative of the Anglo-American department 
of the Soviet Foreign office. He told me that his 
chief, Weinstein, had received a letter about my 
coming from the American Jawyer Charles Recht, 
whom he knew in New York, and that he would be 
glad to see me. Wolff, a cheerful little fellow with 
rosy cheeks, helped me pile my baggage on a dilapi- 
dated auto truck in which he had come to meet me. 
We took our seats on top of the pile and with a loud 
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grinding of gears set off, rattling through the streets 
at a brisk pace. 

If there were evidences of poverty and suffering 
in Berlin, Moscow was utter desolation. The streets 
were almost deserted and great holes yawned in the 
roadway and sidewalks. The houses looked ready to 
fall to pieces, unpainted, many with patches of 
plaster falling away, and roofs half stripped of tiles. 
On many streets the walls and fronts of the houses 
were scarred by bullets of rifle and machine-gun fire. 
From nearly every window protruded the end of a 
tin stove-pipe whose smoke had made an ugly black 
flare on the wall. The stores were all empty, their 
windows broken, or their fronts hidden by boarding. 

As we neared the center of the town there were 
more people but little traffic, save for an occasional 
wagon and a shabby cab. The people seemed clad in 
rags; hardly any wore stockings or shoes but had 
wrappings of dirty cloth around their feet and legs; 
others wore felt boots; the children were all bare- 
foot. No one seemed to smile, everyone looked dirty 
and dejected. Here and there, one saw a neater 
figure in the black leather coat and breeches and 
high boots worn by Communist officials, or a mili- 
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tary uniform, but they too seemed pale and care- 
worn. I wondered if Wolff was the only man in 
Moscow who looked cheerful and had pink cheeks. 

In the theatre square whose neglected garden was 
full of pallid children, we swung round a big low 
building, formerly Moscow’s leading hotel—the 
Metropole—now dilapidated and shabby as the rest. 
We halted before its annex which Wolff told me 
was occupied by the Foreign Office, or Narkomind- 
yel as the Russians call it, a compound word of the 
first syllables of four Russian words meaning, 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. 

It was about one o'clock, but to my surprise, 
neither Mr. Weinstein nor his assistant, Mr. Cagan, 
were in their office. “They probably won’t be here 
till later,” Wolff explained, adding with a smile, 
“you see, Comrade Chicherin, the Foreign Com- 
missar, prefers to work at night, so, of course, his 
staff has to sleep in the daytime.” 

“What,” I said, thinking that he was joking. 
“Work at night; but surely you don’t mean he 
receives visitors, foreign diplomats, and that sort of 
thing, at night, too.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Wolff quite seriously. “Some- 
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times, of course, he sees people in the daytime, but 
his usual time for appointments is between one and 
four A. M.” 

He suggested that while I was waiting I take a 
walk about the city. Unfortunately, he couldn’t 
accompany me, but assured me that I would be all 
right, and if I did get lost I had only to ask for the 
Metropole. So I set off a little doubtfully. Before I 
left Wolff, he took me around to the Government 
Treasury Department (there were no banks then) 
to change my money. In exchange for my dollars 
they gave me a big broad sheet of what looked like 
coupons. Wolff explained with pride that this was 
a new Soviet device to save trouble and printing 
costs. One simply cut off a coupon each time one 
wanted to buy anything. If I remember rightly they 
were worth about ten cents apiece. A pair of scissors 
was a handy thing to have about for cutting these 
coupons. 

As I walked through the streets, I couldn’t for the 
life of me see what there was to buy except trumpery 
stuff like buttons and laces and so on, or apples sold 
by hawkers on the curb as all the stores were boarded 
up, empty. Ob yes, and shoe shines. I think the thing 
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that struck me most that day was the fact that there 
was a Greek or Armenian shoe-shiner at nearly 
every corner. Most of them hadn’t any polish but 
they'd spit on your shoe and rub it hard with a rag 
till it nearly shone; and for this service I saw the 
coupons passed. 

The street cars, of course, were still free. There 
seemed to be very few of them trundling slowly 
along, each one with people hanging onto it or to 
each other, in a cluster, like flies on a lump of sugar. 
Every now and then one would fall off, pick himself 
up, and run after the car to catch on again. It was 
a curious thing to watch. 

The cabs, however, one paid for, and I found later 
it was necessary to bargain with the driver who 
always asked, at least twice, what he expected to get. 
This, by the way, holds true right up to the present 
time in Russia. Russian cabmen are a conservative 
folk—most of them didn’t hesitate to speak their 
mind about the revolution in no kind terms—and 
when everything else was nationalized they some- 
how managed to retain their independence and the 
right to work for money, and still do to this day. 

When I returned, after my walk, Mr. Weinstein 
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was in his office where he received me very kindly. 
He said he hoped in a few days to put me in touch 
with the Health Department, which, he assured me, 
would be delighted to accept my offer of equipping 
a medical unit to work in the famine area. He then 
telephoned the Savoy Hotel and asked Wolff to take 
me around and get me settled in my room. 

Never in my life have I seen a hotel less worthy 
of the name “Savoy” than this was. We staggered 
under our burden up dirty stone stairs along a grimy 
passage into a filthy room. A bedstead and mattress 
but no sheets or blankets, a grease-stained table with 
a cloth top and two rickety chairs and a cupboard; 
otherwise the room was bare. The wooden floor was 
uncarpeted, and paper was hanging in damp strips 
from the walls. On the table, however, was a Swedish 
telephone apparatus of the newest type, in good 
working order. 

Although J did not know it, this room was to be 
my home for the next ten days, and never, I can 
assure you, was home less sweet. There was not only 
dirt, there were rats and mice and smaller vermin in 
prodigious quantities. 

When Wolff had gone I made a hurried meal 
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from my Riga supply. He had told me that no food 
was served in the hotel but that in a day or two the 
Foreign Office would get me a “payok,” or ticket, 
entitling me to receive bread and meat and vege- 
tables, if there were any, in one of the State food 
depots. 

I rang the bell and after a long interval a slatternly 
girl appeared. I made signs to her to try and clean 
up the room, especially the horrible looking mat- 
tress, and put on the sheets and blankets I had 
brought with me. She stared at me. I offered her 
money—a row of coupons—she shook her head. I 
was at my wits’ end, but suddenly she caught sight 
of some cakes of soap in my open bag and burst 
into a flood of Russian. I gathered that soap was 
better currency than Soviet paper, and made signs 
that she would receive a cake if she fixed the room 
as I wanted her to. 

Well, she did her best, which wasn’t much, and 
went off triumphantly with the soap. Gradually in 
the next few days, by the same means, I got the 
room cleaned up a little, and some more furniture 
brought in, but it was still pretty terrible—especially 
the bedbugs. Another foreigner staying in the hotel 
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told me he had thrown away his old mattress and 
sprayed all the iron works of the bed with kerosene, 
put his own bedding on it and moved it away from 
the wall, standing each of the four legs in a saucer 
of kerosene. He thought he was safe. “But the little 
devils climbed up onto the ceiling and bombed me 
from the air, never missing once!” For my part, I 
bore it as best I could. 

There was the ruin of a bathroom attached to my 
room—that was where most of the rats lived—but 
of course, no water. One could, however, get hot 
water from a stove in a little sort of kitchen place 
at the end of the corridor where some of the guests 
used to cook on small portable kerosene stoves or 
“primus” as they are called in Russia. But they 
would only give each person one kettleful to make 
tea, or maybe to shave with, if he had the soap and 
a razor. I now understood why the people of Moscow 
looked so dirty. 

After three or four days the diet of sardines and 
cheese which I had brought from Riga (without 
bread) upset my stomach and I became quite sick. 
Didn’t go out апу more, just stayed in that dreadful 
room learning by heart a hundred Russian words 
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each day. I found the words useful later, but it 
wasn’t pleasant. The third day my friends at the 
Foreign Office became anxious, as they hadn’t seen 
me around and came to inquire. They found a 
doctor who managed to secure some milk and fresh 
meat and vegetables on a prescription for me, and 
then, when I was better, they gave me the promised 
“Payok.” 

I took it around to the food depot, to find a line 
of about one hundred people waiting. That wasn’t 
encouraging, so I strolled up to the front of the line 
to see what they were getting. A hunk of black 
bread that looked as if it was made out of mud and 
sawdust and a handful of mouldy potatoes; that was 
all. Most of the people in line were women, shabbily 
dressed. Some with babies in their arms, others with 
children holding to their skirts. When I saw how 
these people were eyeing me, in my newly-made 
London tweeds, I decided that I would rather starve 
than deprive a single one of them of the precious 
handful of food which was far from adequate for 
their daily needs. Hiding my payok ticket from 
view I retraced my steps to the Metropole. 

I don’t know what I should have done if I hadn’t 
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noticed that one of my new friends in the Foreign 
Office, named Gayov, who looked fat and well-fed, 
always went off by himself somewhere at the lunch 
hour instead of sitting down with the rest of them 
to the meagre ration provided by the Foreign Office. 
(One thing I must say about Moscow in those days, 
it was share and share alike for all. If the public 
went hungry so did the Communist officials and the 
latter worked much harder into the bargain.) 

So I trailed this Gayov one day, at a discreet dis- 
tance and followed him up two flights of stairs to 
what looked like a private apartment, but as the 
door closed behind him a savory smell came forth 
that made my mouth water. I waited an hour till he 
had gone away, because I didn’t want him to think 
I had been trailing him, then I tried my luck. And 
it worked! The place was like a small private restau- 
rant—I found later there were quite a number of 
them in Moscow, where one could buy meals in the 
ordinary way. Theoretically, I believe, they were 
illegal, but were tolerated if they didn’t become too 
well known. Like speakeasies in New York. 

Well, this lady bootlegger-in-food spoke German 
and was willing to take a chance with a foreigner 
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even though she did not know him, and I had my 
first real meal for more than a week. Hot soup and 
biscuits stuffed with meat, called “piroshki,” also 
roast duck and stewed apples, bread and butter. Of 
course, no liquor, nothing but tea. It cost about 
twenty cents in American money but I wouldn’t 
have missed it if it had been twenty dollars. 

After that Moscow looked brighter and I felt that 
I could bear it. Three days later Mr. Weinstein was 
as good as his word and arranged for me to see Dr. 
Semashko, the Commissar or Minister of Public 
Health, who was very affable and thanked me 
warmly for my offer of aid. He spoke of the great 
need of medical supplies in Russia and by way of 
illustration told me that major operations in some 
parts of Russia had to be performed without anæs- 
thetics owing to the absence of ether or chloroform. 
He explained that it would take considerable time 
before Russia could make good the deficiencies in 
such supplies caused by the allied blockade and the 
stoppage of imports. 

“We are so poor,” he said, “that when a patient 
leaves our hospital all his cotton bandages are col- 
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lected and used over again—after being sterilized, of 
course,” 

He then referred me to one of his subordinates, 
who was in charge of their foreign department. 
Now, I thought, I could really get some action but 
the official in question was out of town and would 
not be back for a month or so. My hopes were dashed 
once more. 

At this point I began to think of going home 
again. It seemed impossible to do anything in Rus- 
sia. Then I was informed by Mr. Weinstein, who 
had continued to show a friendly interest in me, that 
a special inspection train was being sent to the Ural 
Mountains to investigate conditions in the industrial 
regions there, and that I could go along if I wanted 
to, while waiting for my own plans to materialize. 
Of course I jumped at the chance and for three 
nights in succession drove over with my baggage 
and food chest to a station on the other side of town, 
only to be told each time that the train’s departure 
was “postponed until tomorrow” owing to some 
defects in the running gear that needed repair. Rail- 
roads, it appeared, shared the prevailing demoraliza- 
tion and it was the utmost they could do to keep 
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some sort of suburban service running, and an occa- 
sional mail train on the main line. 

Finally, the fourth day, I received a "phone mes- 
sage saying we would positively leave at five P. M. 
Once more I drove over to the station, arriving there 
at four-thirty. By this time my enforced study of 
Russian was bearing fruit, and I was able to make 
inquiries. There was, it appeared, a train, yes; it 
would leave tonight, but when or from what plat- 
form was uncertain. Then other members of the 
party gradually arrived, some of whom spoke 
English. At eight o’clock the train backed into the 
platform and I secured an upholstered bunk in our 
private car—formerly the property of some high 
dignitary in the Czar’s government—and planted 
my candle on the window ledge. At last, at eleven, 
we pulled out slowly, with much wheezing of the 
engine, on a trip that lasted nearly a month, and 
was to be, for me, of the most absorbing interest. 
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Tuar journey, so lightly undertaken as a relief from 
the boredom of Moscow, changed my whole future 
in Russia. Had I not taken it, it is probable that 
after some weeks more delay I would have been 
attached to one of the Russian relief units, would 
have worked there a year or more, and then gone 
home. But fate ruled otherwise. It is to this journey 
that I owe my first start in the Russian business 
which later proved so successful; and the still greater 
privilege, as I shall describe in a later chapter, a 
personal acquaintance with Lenin. 
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The chief of our expedition was Ludwig Martens, 
formerly Soviet Representative at New York and 
now in charge of the Soviet metallurgic industry. 
He had taken along with him several of his assist- 
ants, for the most part engineers. Besides myself 
there were two other Americans in our party, A. A. 
Heller, a writer who sympathized with the new 
Russian régime, and Miss Lucy Branum, a plucky 
little social worker and former suffragist. 

For three days and nights the train rumbled 
slowly eastward, until as we neared the Volga, we 
came into a region of parched fields and sunburnt 
crops. As far as the eye could reach one saw grain 
fields, which should now have been ripening golden, 
standing four feet high, ready to harvest. Instead 
there was nothing but dry, stringy grasses, or so they 
looked, only eight or ten inches tall above the 
cracked, dry earth. 

At Ekaterinburg we got our first sight of the 
famine. At this time, of course, the peasants in what 
was later known as the “famine area” were not 
actually starving. But the scanty stocks they had 
kept from the year before were almost exhausted, 
and as it was evident that the present crop had 
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completely failed and that they had nothing to sus- 
tain them through the winter, they fled from their 
desolate fields as from the plague. In this day, 
remember, travel on the railroads was free—if one 
could find a place. By tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands the unhappy peasants flocked to the nearest 
railroad and boarded what trains they could in the 
hope that they might find some livelihood, however 
meagre, in the urban centres. Disease, cholera, typhus 
and all the epidemics of childhood were rife among 
them. I had imagined that my professional training 
as a physician had steeled me against human suffer- 
ing, but the first vision of that “refugee” train in 
Ekaterinburg struck me cold with horror. 

There had been, I learned, a thousand persons— 
men, women and children—aboard the train when 
it left Samara in the Volga region. When it pulled 
into Ekaterinburg, after several days’ travel, not 
more than two hundred of the strongest were living. 
Some, of course, had actually died of hunger, but 
disease had claimed most of the victims. This was 
but one heart-breaking case out of many. 

During our twenty-four hours’ stay in the station 
yard of Ekaterinburg, on our comparatively com- 
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fortable train, comparatively well stocked with food, 
I received direct eye-witness knowledge of what a 
Russian famine meant. Children with their limbs 
shrivelled to the size of sticks and their bellies 
horribly bloated by eating grass and herbs, which 
they were unable to digest, clustered ‘round our 
windows begging piteously for bread—for life itself 
—in a dreadful ceaseless whine. We could not help 
them. Here and there it was possible to give one 
youngster a meal, but if we had distributed every 
scrap of food on our train, it would have been as 
nothing to feed this multitude. 

I was to see many dreadful sights in the famine 
region, but the memory of that Ekaterinburg sta- 
tion is burnt deep into my brain. Two things stand 
out in that vision of horror. The busy stretcher- 
bearers carrying the dead into one of the waiting 
rooms where they were stacked up in tiers like the 
carcasses of animals to await the carts that would 
take them to burial in a nameless grave, and the 
black ravens circling ceaselessly above. 

The world knows that thanks to the aid of Amer- 
ica, especially the American Relief Administration, 
and their own most desperate efforts, the Russians 
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were able to avert the calamity of famine in no 
smal] degree. Without that help and those efforts, 
ten to fifteen million persons would have perished, 
whereas it happened that the death toll did not exceed 
one million. Even so, as the winter came on there 
were still worse horrors in store than any I had 
seen. It became impossible to bury the dead in the 
hard frozen ground, and corpses stripped naked, 
because their clothes were too precious to waste, lay 
in heaps in cemeteries to which the death carts had 
brought them. The carrion crows and vagrant dogs 
fared well in those dreadful days! 

To complete the tragic picture—there were grim 
tales of cannibalism, of mothers driven frantic, kill- 
ing one child to keep the rest alive, and worse still, 
of butchers selling human flesh for profit. 

Then we went on through the Ural mountains, 
where our train was visited by scores of delegations 
from the mining and industrial sections asking for 
help. These people were of a rather higher calibre 
than the Volga peasants and had not fled from 
their homes. But they, too, knew that unless relief 
reached them in time they could not survive the 
winter. 
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Everywhere we went we met the same condition 
—tremendous mills, factories and mine works, 
standing idle and the workers hanging about, hungry 
and despairing. Even if the mills and factories could 
be put into operation there was no market for their 
products owing to the economic stagnation of the 
entire country. 

In several of these places I saw considerable stocks 
of valuable material, platinum, mineral products, 
Ural emeralds and semi-precious stones, and, in 
Ekaterinburg where the Czar and his family were 
executed, in July, 1918, furs. 

I asked some of my friends on the train why they 
didn’t export some of this stuff abroad and buy 
grain in return. “It is impossible,” they cried. “The 
European blockade against us has just been lifted. 
It would take us too long to organize the sale of 
these goods and the purchase of food in return.” 

Then there came to me the idea which changed 
my life. “Why,” I said, “I can arrange it for you 
through a concern owned by my family, if you like. 
They can also buy foodstuffs. Is there anyone here 
with authority to make a contract?” 
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A meeting of the Ekaterinburg Soviet was hastily 
convened, 

It was estimated that a million bushels of wheat 
were needed to save the Ural population from starva- 
tion and tide them over until the next harvest. I was 
told that each ship bringing a cargo of grain would 
be reloaded for its return trip with a cargo of goods. 
Would we agree? The members of the Soviet looked 
at me appealingly. My answer was the sending of a 
lengthy cable to New York, explaining the nature of 
the transaction to our firm and requesting that they 
charter the first available vessels to transport so 
many thousand tons of grain to Petrograd. I in- 
formed them that these ships would be loaded for 
the return journey with an approximately equivalent 
value of furs, hides and other goods. We were to 
get a small commission on both sides of the trans- 
action, but my heart had been so wrung by what I 
had seen that the thought of doing business, or 
making a profit did not enter my head at that time. 
All I wanted was to convince our business associates 
at home that they could send food to Russia without 
serious loss and to show the Russians how to utilize 
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the raw materials they had on hand in such abun- 
dance to save the Ural population from starving. 

When it became known that “the American,” as 
I was called, had cabled New York to send grain 
immediately to Russia for reshipment to the Urals, 
the populace at the stations wherever our train 
stopped hailed me as their savior. At one town the 
local Soviet called a meeting and asked me to make 
a speech. Now, I said to myself, I will reap some 
benefit from those long days of toil in Moscow when 
I memorized a hundred Russian words every day. I 
made my speech, and the applause was deafening. 
I sat down feeling pretty good, and said to an 
English-speaking Russian beside me: “I am grateful 
to your countrymen assembled here for their kind 
indulgence in not laughing at my incorrect pro- 
nunciation and mistakes and I'm glad they realize 
that we are going to help them.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Why,” I said, “didn’t they applaud because they 
understood that I had chartered the grain ship?” 

“Understood?” he asked, laughing. “They under- 
stood nothing! They thought you were talking 
English.” To add to my confusion there came re- 
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quests from the audience for an English-speaking 
comrade to “translate” my speech! 

It was with the greatest difficulty that I assumed 
an unconcerned air, as I sat there and heard my first 
“Russian” speech translated into real Russian by 
Ludwig Martens. 

During the month I spent in the Urals I visited, 
among other properties, some asbestos deposits in 
the neighborhood of Alapayevsk, where a number 
of the Czar’s relatives and some high dignitaries 
were executed in the summer of 1918 and their 
bodies thrown into a quarry. It was suggested to 
me that these asbestos deposits which had formerly 
belonged to the State railroads, might interest 
American investors on a concession basis. The whole 
outfit, buildings and plant, was pretty much as it 
had been left after the revolution. The property was 
not being worked, but I could see for myself that it 
had great possibilities, and might easily be developed. 
One of my friends on the train, a Russian mining 
engineer who had formerly worked in the neighbor- 
hood, explained to me how valuable this property 
might become with proper development, and I must 
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admit his facts and figures interested me consider- 
ably. 

But I was still thinking about doing famine relief 
work, and simply ear-marked his information as of 
possible interest to business people in America. 

We continued our trip through the Urals at the 
same slow speed as we had come, amid the same 
scenes of suffering and desolation. One day, I remem- 
ber, the train stopped for several hours at a small 
wayside station. Glad of the opportunity to stretch 
our legs, several of us took a walk along the dirty 
road leading to a village two or three miles away. 
Halfway between the station and the village we 
found a little lonely hut and in the yard an old man 
with a grey beard, a typical Russian peasant, labori- 
ously sawing pine wood into planks. 

“What are you doing, little uncle?” said one of 
my friends. 

“Sawing wood,” replied the ancient laconically. 

I chuckled. Because his reply was so obvious. Four 
rough planks already lay beside him on the ground, 
and it was clear that he was planning to make a 
few more. 
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“But why make planks?” asked my friend. “One 
saws wood for the stove but not like this.” 

The old man looked at him, a strange dumb look 
like an animal that is hurt, it knows not why. “For 
my coffin,” he said simply. “I am all alone, you 
understand, and I have food for three more weeks 
only, then I must die. But before that I will have 
made my coffin, and will lie in it to await death 
so that I shall not be buried like a dog in the bare 
ground.” 

He was an old man, and probably would not 
have lived much longer anyway, but I confess that 
this scene was more painful to me than any of 
the terrible things that I had seen before. Such 
complete resignation before such certain death is 
unknown outside of Russia. Could any other race 
support what these Russian people have had to bear? 

It seemed a paradox. Here in the Urals lay the 
greatest treasures of the World—the richest mines 
of platinum, emeralds, asbestos, copper and almost 
every known mineral—yet the people were unable 
to utilize them even to provide themselves with 
the barest necessities of life and were starving to 
death. 
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Our trip would have been prolonged further but 
that day we were all greatly excited to learn that 
Lenin himself wished to talk to Ludwig Martens. 
In those days there was no telephone service from 
Moscow to the provinces but “conversation” was 
carried on by telegraph. Lenin asked Martens vari- 
ous questions about the state of affairs in the Ural 
and the possibilities of work there. Then to my 
amazement the tape unrolled a message about me. 

“WHAT IS THIS WE HEAR FROM THE 
EKATERINBURG ROSTA (telegraph agency) 
ABOUT A YOUNG AMERICAN CHARTER- 
ING GRAIN SHIPS FOR THE RELIEF OF 
FAMINE IN THE URALS?” asked Lenin. 

“IT IS CORRECT,” Martens replied. “DR. 
ARMAND HAMMER HAS INSTRUCTED HIS 
ASSOCIATES IN NEW YORK TO SEND 
GRAIN IMMEDIATELY TO PETROGRAD ON 
THE UNDERSTANDING, WHICH HAS BEEN 
APPROVED BY THE EKATERINBURG SO- 
VIET, THAT A RETURN CARGO OF FURS 
WOULD BE TAKEN BACK TO COVER THE 
COST OF THE GRAIN SHIPMENT.” 
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“DO YOU PERSONALLY APPROVE THIS?” 
Lenin asked. 

“YES,” said Martens, smiling at me. “I HIGHLY 
RECOMMEND IT.” 

“VERY GOOD,” was Lenin’s answer. “I SHALL 
INSTRUCT THE FOREIGN TRADE MONOP- 
OLY DEPARTMENT TO CONFIRM THE 
TRANSACTION. PLEASE RETURN TO MOS- 
COW IMMEDIATELY.” 
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CHAPTER V 


It was nearing the end of August, 1921, when I 
returned to Moscow. I had been away little more 
than a month but short as the time was, I rubbed 
my eyes in astonishment. Was this Moscow, the 
city of squalor and sadness, that I had left? Now 
the streets that had been so deserted were thronged 
with people. Everyone seemed in a hurry, full of 
purpose, with eager faces. Everywhere one saw 
workmen tearing down the boarding from the 
fronts of stores, repairing broken windows, painting, 
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plastering. From high-piled wagons goods were 
being unloaded into the stores. Everywhere one 
heard the sound of hammering. 

My fellow travelers, no less surprised than I, made 
inquiries, “NEP, NEP,” was the answer. The New 
Economic Policy had just been introduced by Lenin, 
despite considerable opposition from some of his 
associates. The decree inaugurating NEP was pub- 
lished in Moscow on August gth. It seemed as if 
it meant nothing less than the abandonment of 
communist and the restoration of capitalist methods. 
As Lenin said at the time, and as events were later 
to prove, NEP was not the acknowledgment of 
complete failure which the enemies and critics of 
the Soviet called it. It provided for state Socialism 
rather than communism and maintained the con- 
trol of the State over industry and business. It did, 
however, open the door to private initiative and 
allow people to work and do business in the old- 
fashioned way—for money and to be paid accord- 
ingly, instead of the moneyless ticket system that 
had been tried previously. Its immediate effect was 
to bring forth untold quantities of goods of every 
variety which suddenly appeared as if by magic. 
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The shelves of stores formerly empty were over- 
loaded with articles which had not been seen since 
the days of the Bolshevik revolution four years 
before. In addition to a great variety of food prod- 
ucts and delicacies, one could buy the choicest 
French wines, liqueurs and the best of Havana 
cigars. The finest English cloth lay side by side 
with the most expensive French perfumes. It took 
the magic of the NEP to bring forth these goods 
from their hiding places in cellars, barns and secret 
hoards, 

In its early days too, NEP offered a wider lati- 
tude than was subsequently the case of private 
store-keepers, and it is not too much to say that this 
eleventh hour measure gave the first impetus to 
the economic rehabilitation of Russia. 

The following morning I was summoned ur- 
gently to the Foreign Office. They had received a 
telephone message from Lenin’s office saying he 
wished to see me at once. Accompanied by one of 
the men attached to the Foreign Office, I walked 
to the Troitski Gate of the Kremlin, which is a 
curious little round white tower connected with 
the main body of the fortress by a bridge over gar- 
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dens where, doubtless, in the past was a moat or 
other work of defence. At the gate they said that 
they had been advised by telephone from Lenin’s 
office to admit me. They verified my passport and 
took it away from me. I was a little disquieted, but 
they told me they would give it back to me when 
I returned and meanwhile they gave me a pink 
ticket or “pass” on which was written my name. 
I passed several guards of sentries, each of whom 
demanded that I produce my “pass” before per- 
mitting me to proceed further. 

Passing under the big archway I found myself 
in a large square courtyard flanked by cannons cap- 
tured from Napoleon. I called the Kremlin a fortress, 
but in reality it is more than that. It is a sort of 
central town within a town, the citadel of Moscow 
guarded by enormous walls and towers. There are 
churches in it of great antiquity and beauty, and 
palaces and barracks—some new, some old—and 
streets of buildings, formerly occupied by members 
of the Czar’s Court, now used by communist officials. 
Lenin’s office was on the second floor of a large 
modern building on the central square. 

Afterwards I was told that this building was 
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formerly the High Court of Moscow, where the 
Czar signed decrees of national importance. Little 
did Nicholas II think when some twenty years 
before he affixed his signature to the “Act of Repres- 
sive Measures,” which permitted the hanging of a 
young student Alexander Ilyitch Ulianof for alleged 
revolutionary activity, that опе day Ulianof’s 
younger brother, Vladimir Ilyitch Ulianof (Lenin) 
would sign in the same building another decree to 
punish “Enemies of the People’s Revolution” which 
gave to the Ekaterinburg Soviet, when pressed by 
the danger of Kolchak’s army, the legal authority 
to pass sentence of death upon the Czar and his 
family. 

I passed a sentry before I entered the building 
and there was another sentry at the door of the 
corner rooms which the Soviet leader occupied. 
Since that August day in 1918 when the Social 
Revolutionary, Dora Kaplan, shot Lenin as he was 
leaving a workers’ meeting in Moscow (which, 
though not fatal, undoubtedly shortened his life), 
he had been guarded from assassination by every 
possible precaution. 

I passed through a large room, full of people 
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working busily at roll-topped desks, like the outer 
office of any big American business man, and was 
conducted to the double door of Lenin’s private 
office by his secretary, Glasser, a little hunchbacked 
girl. She shared the innermost secrets of the Red 
Dictator, possessed his full confidence and never, on 
any occasion, used her position for her own advan- 
tage or that of her friends. 

Lenin rose from his desk and came to meet me 
at the door. He was smaller than I had expected— 
a stocky little man about five feet three, with a large 
dome-shaped head, wearing a dark grey sack suit, 
white soft collar and black tie. His eyes twinkled 
with friendly warmth as he shook hands and led 
me to a seat beside his big flat desk. The room was 
full of books, magazines and newspapers in half 
a dozen languages. They were everywhere, on 
shelves, on chairs, piled up in heaps on the desk 
itself, save for a clear space occupied by a battery of 
telephones. There was a piece of gold-bearing quartz 
used as a paper weight and ivory and bronze stat- 
uettes which had been sent to Lenin as presents 
by peasants’ and workers’ organizations. All this I 
saw at the first glance, but to this day I cannot recall 
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what the room was like or whether there were 
pictures on the walls. During the hour or more our 
conversation lasted, I was completely absorbed by 
Lenin’s personality. 

He spoke eagerly and emphatically, in English, 
without many gestures save for a quick cutting 
movement of the hand to drive home his point, 
which I afterwards noticed was one of his char- 
acteristics also in public speaking. Occasionally he 
paused for a word, but for the most part his English 
was easy and fluent. 

He drew his chair up close to mine and gave me 
a quick glance sideways, as if to probe me with his 
sharp brown eyes, in which there seemed a trace 
of laughter. 

“Shall we speak in Russian or English?” he began. 

I replied that I would prefer English since he 
spoke so perfectly. 

“Oh, far from perfect,” he answered modestly. “I 
suppose you find Russian a very difficult language 
to learn. Most foreigners do.” 

I replied that I was working hard to learn it and 
that I had been trying to master a hundred words 
a day. 
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Lenin gave me a smile of great sweetness and 
charm. “I used the same method myself when I 
was in London,” he said; “then I used to visit a 
library and read books to see how much I could 
remember. At first it is not so bad, but the more 
you learn, the more difficult it is to retain.” 

The two countries, the United States and Russia, 
as Lenin explained, were complementary. Russia 
was a backward land with enormous treasures in the 
form of undeveloped resources. The United States 
could find here raw materials and a market for 
machines, and later for manufactured goods. Above 
all, Russia needed American technique and methods, 
American engineers and instructors. Lenin picked 
up a copy of the Scientific American. 

“Look here,” he said, running rapidly through 
the pages, “this is what your people have done. This 
is what Progress means; building, inventions, ma- 
chines, development of mechanical aids to human 
hands. Russia today is like your country was during 
the pioneer stage. We need the knowledge and 
spirit that has made America what she is today.” 

Several times during our conversation there were 
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interruptions by secretaries with documents. Lenin 
waved them aside. 

“You have traveled in Russia?” he asked abruptly. 

I replied that I had just spent a month in the 
Urals and the famine region. 

His face changed, the eager interest faded from 
his eyes and his expression grew infinitely sad. In 
that moment I realized what a weight lay upon the 
shoulders of this man. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “the famine. . . . I heard 
you wanted to do medical relief work... . Yes... . 
It is good and greatly needed, but . . . we have 
plenty of doctors. What we want here is American 
business men who can do things as you are doing. 
Your sending us ships with grain means saving the 
lives of men, women and little children who would 
otherwise helplessly perish this winter. To the grati- 
tude of these agonized people I add my humble 
thanks on behalf of my government.” Lenin stopped 
abruptly—apparently to control the tears which 
gathered in his eyes. “What we really need,” his 
voice rang stronger and his eyes brightened again, 
“is American capital and technical aid to get our 


wheels turning once more. Is it not so?” 
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I said that from what I had seen in the Urals 
there was plenty of available material and man- 
power; that many factories were in much better 
shape than I had expected. 

Lenin nodded. “Yes,” he said, “that’s it. The civil 
war slowed everything down and now we must 
start in afresh. The New Economic Policy demands 
a fresh development of our economic possibilities. 
We hope to accelerate the process by a system of 
industrial and commercial concessions to foreigners. 
It will give great opportunities to the United States. 
Have you thought of that at all?” 

I said that one of the friends on the train, a 
mining engineer, had wished to interest me in an 
asbestos proposition which seemed to have a most 
hopeful future. I added a few words about my own 
affairs being insignificant. 

Lenin checked me. “Not at all,” he said, “that is 
not the point. Someone must break the ice. Why 
don’t you take an asbestos concession yourself?” 

I was rather surprised. From what I had seen of 
Russian methods, it looked as if the preliminaries 
of such a deal might last for months. I said some- 
thing to that effect. 
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Lenin caught my meaning like a flash. “Bureau- 
cracy,” he said, “this is one of our curses. I am tell- 
ing them so all the time. Now here is what ГИ do. 
ГИ appoint a special committee of two men, one 
of whom will be connected with the Peasant and 
Workers’ Inspection Commissariat, and the other 
with the All-Russian Extraordinary Commissions, 
commonly called the ‘Cheka, to deal with this 
matter and give you all the help they can. You may 
rest assured that they will act promptly. It shall be 
done at once.” 

Thus in my presence was created the embryo of 
what later was to grow into the Concessions Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Union. 

“You will make your arrangements with them,” 
Lenin continued rapidly, “and when you have 
reached some sort of tentative agreement, you will 
let me know. We understand that we must insure 
conditions that will allow concessionaires to make 
money in Russia. Business men are not philanthro- 
pists and unless they are sure of making money they 
would be fools to invest their capital in Russia.” 

I told Lenin there was a doubt in my mind as 
to the possibility of working without friction with 
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Russian labor, especially since they had become 
accustomed to look upon the “capitalist” as their 
enemy. “Can the Russian Government assure me of 
no labor troubles?” I asked. 

Lenin answered in that quick manner of his. 
“Our workers will be happy to get employment 
and good wages and it would be foolish for them 
to cut away the limb of the tree on which they are 
sitting. While our Government cannot give orders 
to the Trade Union, still, as a workers’ Government, 
we have sufficient influence to insure that the Unions 
will carry out fully the terms of their collective 
contracts with you. Above all, it is essential that 
you become thoroughly familiar with our labour 
laws. If you obey these laws you will have the full 
protection of our Government.” Finally he said, 
“Do not worry too much about details, I shall see 
that you receive fair treatment. If there is anything 
you want, write and tell me. 

“When you have made a provisional contract,” 
he went on, “we shall approve it in the Council of 
Commissars without delay. What we decide goes, 
you understand,” and again he made that decisive 
cutting gesture with his right hand. “In fact, if 
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necessary, I won’t even wait for the Council to 
meet. A matter like that can easily be arranged by 
telephone.” 

Lenin was as good as his word. In an incredibly 
short time ] found myself the first American con- 
cessionaire, obligated to begin the reconstruction of 
an industry with which I was wholly unfamiliar. 
I may add, however, that Lenin did not fail to 
realize the difficulties which faced me. One of my 
possessions is a letter written by him personally to 
assure me of his interest in our projects and the 
great importance he attached to our reopening trade 
between the United States and Russia. 

In looking back over the years at this memorable 
interview, I have tried my hardest to recollect the 
most striking feature of it all. I think it is this— 
that before entering Lenin’s room I had been so 
greatly impressed by the terrific veneration which 
he had aroused among his followers that I somehow 
expected to meet a superman, a strange and terrible 
figure, aloof and distant from mankind. 

Instead, it was just the opposite. To talk with 
Lenin was like talking with a friend one knew and 
trusted, a friend who understood. His infectious 
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smile and use of colloquial expressions, even slang, 
his sincerity and natural ways, put me completely 
at my ease. Lenin has been called ruthless and fanati- 
cal, cruel and cold. I refuse to believe it. It was his 
intense human sympathy, his warm personal magne- 
tism and utter lack of self-assertion or self-interest 
that made him great and enabled him successfully 
to hold together and produce the best from the 
strong and conflicting wills of his associates. 
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Ir I wap not known before what Lenin meant to 
Soviet Russia, I should have found it out the day 
following my interview with him. 

As usual I went to the Metropole Annex in the 
morning to see my friends there, and as usual when 
they asked me how I was I had some remarks to 
make about conditions at the “Hotel” Savoy which 
seemed to get worse instead of better. 

This time Mr. Weinstein was all concern. “My 
dear Dr. Hammer,” he cried, “why didn’t you tell 
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us sooner? I shall make different arrangements at 
once!” 

He jumped to the telephone and within half an 
hour I was sitting with my baggage in a big limou- 
sine on my way to the Government Guest House 
across the river, opposite the Kremlin. 

This mansion, the Sugar King’s Palace, as it is 
generally called, had formerly been the property 
of Haritonenko, a Ukrainian of humble origin who 
had acquired control of the beet-sugar industry and 
was reputed, when the Revolution occurred, to be 
worth a quarter of a billion dollars. 

His house was furnished gorgeously but without 
taste. The walls were covered with pictures—some, 
the merest daubs; others, especially a lovely Corot, 
were fit to adorn any gallery in the world. The 
pride of Haritonenko’s heart was a huge stained- 
glass window overlooking the wide oak staircase 
and oak-paneled hall where suits of armor and a 
big stuffed bear formed incongruous neighbors to 
a large piece of modern Japanese bronze statuary, 
incredibly ugly and grotesque. After the Revolution 
the house had been retained by the Government 
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as a place to entertain foreign visitors, and its furni- 
ture and fittings were unchanged. 

I was not, however, inclined to criticize the 
aesthetic imperfections of the former owner. Re- 
member, I had been living in a verminous room, 
with no service, no meals or restaurant, nothing 
save a little hot water. Suddenly I found myself in a 
palatial suite with bathroom attached—and actually 
hot and cold water on tap—clean as a new pin, and, 
wonder of wonders, a large comfortable bed with 
real sheets and blankets. There were well-trained 
servants, an excellent cuisine, and if need be, a bottle 
of old French wine from the well-stocked cellar. 
I could hardly believe it was real. 

Such was the magic of Lenin’s name and of my 
new status as a potential concessionaire. 

My suite had been occupied not long before by 
the well-known English financier, Leslie Urquhart, 
whose “Russo-Asiatic” corporation had been the 
greatest foreign enterprise in Czarist Russia. It in- 
cluded valuable copper mines and other minerals, 
tracts of timberland of extent almost unlimited, and 


mining and oil rights over the richest section of 
western Siberia. 
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Urquhart had tried to renew with the Bolsheviks 
the concession contract he had been granted by the 
Czar. But his terms were so stiff, his claim for 
alleged damages so exorbitant, that he left Moscow 
without reaching an agreement. In 1922 he was 
more successful—or less insistent—and actually 
signed a preliminary contract with Krassin in Lon- 
don. It was, however, vetoed by Lenin in the spring 
of 1923 because the British Fleet at Constantinople 
insisted upon the right of search of Russian vessels 
passing through the Dardanelles. Urquhart there- 
upon became a bitter enemy of the Soviet State, but 
it is not unlikely that he may follow the example of 
Deterding, the European Oil King, and once more 
seek an agreement, when he realizes that attacks 
upon Soviet stability are fruitless. 

The apartment next to mine had been used by the 
Anglo-American writer, Clare Sheridan, during her 
stay in Moscow. Washington Vanderlip, who nar- 
rowly missed obtaining a concession for the 
Kamchatka oil field, which although partly unex- 
plored is said to rival the Caucasian fields in wealth, 
had had a suite across the corridor. Beyond his 
rooms was the suite occupied not so long before 
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by Enver Pasha, that ill-fated stormy petrel of the 
“Young Turk” pre-war Turkish revolution, who 
during the War was virtual dictator of Turkey, but 
then an exile and fugitive to Moscow. Unable to 
obtain Russian support against his rival, Mustapha 
Kemal, Бе conceived the grandiose scheme of re- 
building Tamerlane’s empire in Central Asia. He 
went from Moscow to Batoum, thence across the 
Caspian Sea to Khiva, where he raised the standard 
of Mohammedan revolt against the Reds. After 
some success, he was defeated and finally perished 
in a border scuffle with the Red Army on the 
Afghan frontier. 

After the finest (and most needed) bath I ever 
had in my life, and a hearty meal, I returned to the 
foreign office to ask about a visa for our European 
manager, Mishel, who had returned to Berlin from 
Riga and was patiently waiting for news from me. 

“It shall be cabled immediately,” they assured me. 
Whereupon I went out walking on air and cabled 
to him myself as follows: “Visa granted. Come at 
once via Riga.” 

A little later I remembered that I’d bought a fine 
Benz auto in Berlin—those were the days of inflation, 
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you know, when dollars were at a tremendous 
premium—so I sent another cable: | 

“Come with auto quickly as possible.” 

In the course of the afternoon I received informa- 
tion that my asbestos concession was being rushed 
through as Lenin had promised, and it became 
clear to me that I needed the advice of our manager 
without delay. 

So that night I sent a third cable—“If possible 
arrange come direct by airplane,” and went to bed 
feeling Га fixed things splendidly. 

Unfortunately, Mishel received the second cable 
first, and took it to mean that I was suggesting he 
should drive by auto right through to Moscow, 
risking his neck by running across the Russian 
border without a visa. He thought I had gone crazy. 

Within an hour he received my message about 
the airplane and then—he told me afterwards—he 
knew I was either mad or delirious. He sat for some 
time in deep distress and perplexity, wondering how 
best to help me and how to break the news to my 
folks at home. 

You see this was the first time he had heard from 
me since I entered Russia. Then, my first cable 
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reached him and he began to understand. But he 
didn’t worry with autos or airplanes, just took the 
train for Riga, which perhaps was the wisest thing 
he could have done. 

I met him at the station with a high-powered 
Foreign Office car so newly-arrived from abroad that 
it positively sparkled. 

Our worthy manager had evidently heard worse 
stories about the famine in Russia than I had. His 
compartment was absolutely crammed with food- 
stuffs. Sausages in packets, tens upon tens of cans 
of fish and meat and vegetables, loaves of bread in 
piles, in short enough food to feed an army. 

With the help of two strong porters we moved 
his supplies over to the auto. When he saw it his 
jaw dropped. 

“Good God,” he gasped, “is this yours?” 

I just smiled. “I think,” I said, “it would be a 
good idea to distribute some of this stock of yours 
to the poor people around the station, those sausages 
for instance, which are bursting out from the 
packet.” 

“Don’t we need them?” he shrieked. 

“Not with me you don't,” I replied as calmly as 
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if I hadn’t felt exactly the way he did about six 
weeks before. “But these people do, so step on it 
and start handing them out.” 

I managed to keep a grave face, but it was hard 
work. He’d been told that food in Moscow was life 
itself, yet here was I, an “Old Inhabitant,” casually 
telling him to get rid of his precious cargo. If it 
hadn't been for the auto I bet hed have refused, but 
that was something concrete. So the local urchins 
reaped a rich harvest and we drove off at last amid 
loud cheers for America. 

When we reached the Sugar King’s Palace, I took 
our manager, who had been singularly silent and 
thoughtful during the ride, to the room adjoining 
mine. 

“Perhaps you'd like a hot bath before dinner,” I 
said nonchalantly. “ГИ tell them to get it ready, 
and then you'll find dinner in the sitting room. 
Would you prefer Johannisberg wine or Burgundy ?” 

Mishel is a man of the world, who has traveled 
far and wide, and prides himself on never being 
at a loss. He is also quite talkative on occasion. But 
this time he was simply dumfounded. “So #415 is 
Moscow,” he stammered. 
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He stared at me like a child who is being told 
something it cannot understand. I rang the bell. 
I asked the servant in Russian to prepare the bath, 
and ordered dinner. 

Mishel still stared dumbly. After a time he said 
in a weak voice, “You seem to be comfortable here.” 

I shouted with laughter and he recovered him- 
self. “I don’t know how you did this,” he said, “and 
I don’t care, but ГИ say you’ve done it all right. 
Bring on your Burgundy! It’s just what I need after 
all this.” 

But my poor friend was to find that life in the 
Sugar King’s Palace was not all roses. A few days 
later they moved into the room next to his an 
Englishman named Mackenzie, who had come to 
Russia as correspondent of the Chicago Daily News. 
Mackenzie was a veteran newspaper man and a 
most charming and clever fellow, but he had one 
peculiarity, which doubtless resulted from long 
years of habit. He liked to work at night. 

That is to say he would rise from his bed about 
two A. M. and play on his typewriter until four or 
five. 

It drove Mishel crazy. He got so that he couldn’t 
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even sleep till the hammering on the keys began— 
“All the time I am waiting for him to begin,” he 
said, “you must do something about it! Complain 
to the management! I can’t bear it, I never get any 
sleep.” 

I suggested to Mackenzie that he might work a 
little earlier. 

He was terribly nice about it. “You see,” he said, 
“when one gets used to working at night, there’s 
no other way, and of course one’s so busy here in 
the day time and my paper has an afternoon edition, 
so Гуе got to get my despatches off early in the 
morning. The cables are so uncertain, you know.” 

“Oh yes,” I said, trying to look as if I understood. 

He stared at me for a moment, then as I didn’t 
say any more he added brightly, “You know, old 
man, what Га advise your friend to do? Why 
doesn’t he put some cotton wool in his ears like one 
does on a plane, what, and then he wouldn’t hear 
anything.” 

I told that to Mishel and he nearly threw a fit. 
“Сап” you do anything?” he asked. 

“I don’t see what,” I replied, “unless the 
cotton... .” 
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“All right,” he said firmly, “leave it to me. ГИ fix 
him.” 

I didn’t know what he meant but I found out 
that same night. 

When Mackenzie began typing, Mishel arose and 
took from its case his beloved violin, without which 
he never travels, and began to play loudly. 

Now, a typewriter doesn’t sound very loud with 
two intervening rooms but the strains of a violin 
are what I call penetrating. In about ten minutes I 
was banging on the wall. The violin grew more 
piercing. Finally I gave it up as a bad job, put 
my head under the pillow and went to sleep. 

In the morning I tackled Mackenzie again. “I 
hope,” I said, “you weren’t disturbed by my friend 
last night. He is a passionate amateur musician and 
when inspiration strikes him he takes no account of 
day or night.” ; 

Do you think that fazed Mr. Mackenzie? Not a 
bit of it. “Was he playing the piano last night?” he 
said. “I didn’t notice it. You see,” he added, “in 
the newspaper game one gets so used to writing 
stories in an office in the midst of all sorts of noise 
and interruptions, that one simply comes to ignore 
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them. Tell your friend to go ahead with his piano 
by all means, I don’t mind in the least.” 

To this day I don’t know whether Mackenzie 
was serious or kidding me, but luckily he went off 
on a trip to the Volga famine region the next 
evening, so we were able to sleep in peace. 

This Mackenzie, by the way, had been a war 
correspondent in France and after that had worked 
for his paper all over the Baltic States. He’d become 
so used to roughing it that he didn’t seem able to 
sleep in a bed any more. Although the beds in the 
Sugar King’s Palace were clean and comfortable, 
he always slept in an army sleeping-bag on the 
floor of his room. He said the bed was too soft for 
him. Perhaps Mishel’s violin-playing sounded to him 
like an air-raid and soothed his slumbers. 

After Mishel arrived, we had daily conferences 
with the authorities about the new concession. We 
found the Russians most ready to meet us half-way, 
but just before the final concession contract was 
signed I happened to mention that Lenin had told 
me that if there was anything I wanted to be sure 
and let him know. 

“What,” cried Mishel, “he told you that?” 
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“Yes,” [ said, “but I don’t think we need it.” 

“Такс hell we don’t,” he said, hastily thrusting a 
sheet of paper into his Corona. 

“I can think of lots of things. Listen here: 

“First of all, what about offices? I don’t know that 
anything yet has been said in regard to that. And 
then the question of transportation. How are we 
going to get out to the Urals, have you thought of 
that?” 

So we drafted the following memorandum which 
we headed “Amendments to the Asbestos Conces- 
sion Agreement”: 

1. We are entitled to receive from the Govern- 
ment, offices, warehouses, etc., wherever we con- 
sider it necessary. The Soviet Government under- 
takes whenever needed to supply us with soldiers 
(militia) to protect our property. 

2. The Government grants the right to our em- 
ployees to travel freely about Russia and to enter 
and leave the country at will. This, of course, per- 
tains only to American citizens. 

3. The Government radio and telegraph stations 
are placed at our disposal for the prompt trans- 
mission of our telegrams. 
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4. The Government renders us every possible 
assistance in the prompt movement of our freight 
cars and also places at our disposal private cars to 
transport our employees throughout Russia. 

5. To avoid all red tape, delays and hindrances, 
the Government undertakes to appoint a committee 
of two persons, one from the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Organization and one from the “Cheka” to whom 
in case of misunderstanding we can refer as com- 
petent authority to settle all disputes without loss 
of time. 

“I guess that’s about all,” said Mishel. So we tele- 
phoned to Lenin’s office, and in ten minutes a 
courier arrived by bicycle to fetch our memorandum. 

This memorandum so hastily drawn up was 
destined to play an important réle in our future 
activities in Russia. 
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WHEN our concession agreement was finally signed, 
we found our Memorandum was attached to it, 
countersigned by Lenin and the secretaries of the 
President of the Council of Commissars, Gorbounov 
and Fotyeva, like an official decree or law of the 
land. Not a word of it had been changed, nor an 
addition made by the Soviet Premier. His approval 
was unqualified and the document proved of enor- 
mous value, Among other things, it gave us the 
right to attach freight cars containing supplies for 
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our workers at the asbestos mines to any passenger 
train. In those days, when traffic was still in a state 
of disorganization, this was a great privilege. 

Our contract, the first American concession, was 
signed in the Foreign Office on October 28th, 1921, 
with all the ceremony of a peace treaty. On behalf 
of the Government the Vice-Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Litvinov, affixed his signature to the 
document, which was adorned with a huge red seal 
truly as large as a saucer. It was also signed by 
Bogdanov, then Chairman of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of Peoples’ Commissars, now President of the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation—the official repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Trading Monopoly in the 
United States. 

The next thing was to find suitable offices. At 
that time there were scores of empty business 
premises in Moscow. Armed with the concession 
agreement, Mishel and I proceeded to the head- 
quarters of the Moscow Housing Department, where 
they showed the utmost readiness to help, and sent 
us out at once with an official to look at some build- 
ings. He promptly led us to a large, square, marble 
building, four stories high in the center of the town. 
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I believe it had formerly been а bank, and was really 
a noble edifice. 

“How would this suit you?” he asked casually. 
“It is in pretty good repair, though it might be a 
litele bit difficult to heat at first. But I think we can 
arrange that. I hope it will be big enough.” 

“What?” I gasped, “the whole building? And 
what about the rent?” 

“Oh, a nominal sum,” he smiled, and mentioned 
the equivalent in Soviet currency of about thirty 
dollars a month. 

I was startled, not having realized that in those 
days there were so many empty places of business 
that the authorities were glad to have them occupied 
simply for the sake of maintenance. I did, however, 
say it was too large, and finally selected a good 
office on the first floor overlooking the intersection 
of the two principal business streets in Moscow; 
what would correspond, one might say, to Times 
Square. The rent was, I believe, around twelve 
dollars a month. Later on, when the demand for 
office space had greatly increased, we exchanged 
these quarters for others more commodious, in a 
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street near the Savoy Hotel, on most advantageous 
terms. 

One of the points mentioned in our letter had 
concerned the question of guards for our property 
and goods, both in Moscow and at the mines. When 
I spoke about it at the Foreign Office they suggested 
that I had better get in touch with Trotsky, the 
Commissar of War. I naturally jumped at the chance 
of meeting this other outstanding figure of the 
Revolution, and two days later was informed that 
he would receive me in his office at four o’clock. 

The War Office was situated in a large building 
with white columns outside the Kremlin. The mo- 
ment I entered it, I was struck by its great difference 
from all of the other Soviet administrations I had 
visited. The place was scrupulously clean and tidy. 
There were no chatting groups of comrades in the 
corridors, no cigarette stubs on the floors, no tea 
glasses in saucers on the desks. Instead, the same 
order and precision as in a business office in New 
York. 

The sentry at the door examined my credentials 
and directed me to an ante-room upstairs. At three 
minutes to four in came a snappy young aide in 
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khaki uniform with a Sam Browne belt and a heavy 
revolver at his hip. “Comrade Trotsky is waiting 
for you,” he said curtly, “will you please come with 
me.” 

He led me through rooms filled with diligent 
workers. The place was a hive of industry, every- 
where neat and trim. We passed other sentries, and 
it struck me that the Red War Lord was guarded 
more closely than Lenin himself. Of course, the 
latter lived in the Kremlin, a fortress in itself, which 
made a difference, but the Bolsheviks had learned 
from the attack upon Lenin and the campaign of 
assassination undertaken by the Social Revolution- 
aries in the summer of 1918 to leave no stone un- 
turned to protect their leaders. 

Not that anyone ever questioned Trotsky’s per- 
sonal courage. Indeed, on one occasion he showed 
the rarest kind of bravery, in facing a mob which 
was howling for his blood. It occurred in Leningrad 
during the early days of the Revolution. There was, 
it appeared, a scandal in high Communist circles. 
Dybenko, the idol of the Red Fleet, a handsome 
young non-commissioned officer, who brought the 
cruiser Aurora up the river from Kronstadt to shell 
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the Winter Palace and drive Kerensky’s Govern- 
ment out in panic, had left Petrograd suddenly for 
the Crimea with Madame Kollontai, who then 
occupied a prominent position in the Communist 
Party, on a sort of unofficial honeymoon. The more 
austere of their comrades regarded this as nothing 
less than desertion in time of war, and demanded 
quite seriously, that the couple be made an example 
of. In fact, that they should both be shot. 

Trotsky, in particular, had pressed for their 
execution. 

This fact became known to the sailors of the Red 
Fleet, and one fine morning a body of them, several 
hundred strong, appeared in the courtyard of the 
building where he worked, shouting threats of 
vengeance. A terrified secretary ran into Trotsky’s 
room. 

“The sailors have come to kill you, Comrade,” he 
cried. “Save yourself immediately by the back stair- 
case while there is yet time. They have defied the 
guards and swear they will hang you on the lamp- 
post in the courtyard.” 

Trotsky leapt to his feet, ran down the front stair- 
case, out into the courtyard. “You want Trotsky,” 
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he shouted, “here I am!” And without waiting an 
instant he burst into speech. 

Instead of weakening, he maintained his denuncia- 
tion of Dybenko, and justified it in the most vigor- 
ous language. 

Such was the magic of his personality and ora- 
torical power that within ten minutes the sailors 
were carrying him round the courtyard in triumph. 

Lenin disposed of the Dybenko-Kollontai affair 
in a characteristic way. At a meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party to decide finally 
what punishment should be inflicted, Lenin waited 
till the rest had finished speaking, then said quietly, 
“Comrades, you are right. Their offence is most 
serious, and the penalty should be exemplary. Per- 
sonally, I think shooting is far too good for them. 
I propose, therefore, a fate more terrible still. Let it 
be resolved that our erring comrades be condemned 
to mutual fidelity for the space of five years.” 

Kollontai’s bigness of heart was notorious, and 
Dybenko was not a dashing young hero of the Red 
Navy for nothing. The Council received Lenin’s 
suggestion with Homeric laughter, and the incident 
was closed. But report whispered that Madame 
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Kollontai never quite forgave the Soviet leader for 
that remark. 

Heavy curtains shrouded the door of Trotsky’s 
office, and the big room was in semi-darkness as I 
came into it, although it was afternoon of an early 
autumn day. The shades were drawn over the win- 
dows, shutting out all daylight. Trotsky sat at a 
big flat desk on the far side of the room under an 
electric light, the only illumination in the place, like 
the spot-light of a theater. He had always a strong 
sense of dramatic values. I learned afterwards that 
a steel netting protected the windows outside from 
a possible grenade or bomb. This network had been 
installed in the summer of 1919, when a couple of 
anarchists killed some twenty members of the 
Moscow Communist Committee by hurling a heavy 
bomb into the room where they were holding a 
meeting. 

The Red War Lord wore khaki breeches and a 
plain tunic buttoned up to the neck. He greeted me 
quite cordially, but his glance was cold and piercing, 
very different from Lenin’s human and friendly 
attitude. We talked in German which he spoke 
perfectly. He knew all about our concession, and the 
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contract I had made before to supply foodstuffs to 
the Urals in exchange for goods. He spoke of the 
unlimited possibilities of that region. Its mineral 
resources had, in his opinion, hardly yet been 
scratched. He had just returned, he told me, from 
an inspection trip through the Urals and was con- 
vinced that it offered great possibilities to American 
capital. 

He asked what I thought about it. Did the finan- 
cial circles of the United States regard Russia as a 
desirable field for investment? I replied cautiously 
that I wasn’t quite sure. It was too early as yet to 
give an opinion. Perhaps later... . 

Trotsky came back with a somewhat curious 
argument. Inasmuch, he said, as Russia had had its 
revolution, capital was really safer here than any- 
where else because, of course, whatever should hap- 
pen abroad, the Soviet would adhere to any agree- 
ments it might make. “Suppose,” he continued, “one 
of your Americans invests money in Russia. When 
the Revolution comes to America, his property will, 
of course, be nationalized, but his agreement with 
us will hold good, and he will thus be in a much 
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more favorable position than the rest of his fellow- 
capitalists.” 

I stared at him in surprise for a moment, wonder- 
ing whether he was serious. Then I realized that 
he was wholly sincere, and that he really believed a 
Bolshevik revolution in America was only a question 
of time. I did not attempt to discuss the matter. 

Trotsky readily agreed to supply the guards we 
required, and I left him after an interview of about 
half an hour with the feeling that this was а man 
of remarkable, but imperious, character, with great 
ability and unflinching will, but a degree of fanati- 
cism of which Lenin had given me no sign. 

The next day we put an advertisement in the 
papers for office furniture, as the premises we had 
taken were almost bare. There had been three or 
four callers with desks and tables to sell, when in 
came a young girl, neatly, but poorly, dressed. She 
at once explained that she had no furniture, but 
seeing our advertisement she reckoned we would 
require help also. So she had come along to seek a 
job. That sounded more like the American spirit 
than I had been used to among Russians. So I 
engaged her services on the spot, and she proved a 
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valuable member of our staff until she left us some 
years later to be married. This girl, Anna Ivanovna, 
had had an unusual career. When she was eighteen 
years old, her parents had been killed by the Whites. 
Whereupon, having no brothers, she dressed herself 
in boy’s clothes and enlisted in the Red Army to 
serve throughout the Civil War without anyone 
becoming aware of her sex. 

While we were in the midst of all the bustle of 
opening an office, the porter we had hired, an ex- 
aristocrat by the way, a most dignified gentleman 
with a long gray beard, came in and told me nerv- 
ously that a detachment of soldiers had arrived— 
demanding that the place be shut at once. 

“What?” I said. “You're crazy. There must be 
some mistake.” 

He insisted, and a moment later brought the two 
officers in charge into my office. Sure enough, they 
declared that the place must be shut at once, as we 
had not received a “patent” from the Moscow Soviet 
(City Council) to open an office. They were quite 
polite, but most categorical about it. Everyone had 
to be arrested, they said, and they would place seals 
on the doors. 
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I tried to argue, but they would not listen. Then 
I produced the amendment to our concession signed 
by Lenin and their attitude changed somewhat. 
However, they were still suspicious as to the 
genuineness of this document. Whereupon Mishel, 
who had come into the room, picked up the tele- 
phone on my desk and said to the operator, “The 
Kremlin, please; I wish to speak to Comrade 
Lenin.” 

At the mention of this name the officers grew 
pale. Lenin’s secretary, Fotyeva, answered the phone, 
and when the matter was explained to her, requested 
that one of the officers come to the instrument. What 
she said to him we could only surmise by the 
trembling voice of the officer, who was shaking all 
over. All he could stammer into the transmitter was, 
“da—da,” meaning “yes—yes.” 

When he had hung up the receiver and recovered 
his speech, he said, “Ah, that makes a difference. 
It was doubtless merely an oversight on your part. 
The formality can be arranged quite easily.” 

He promised to arrange it himself without delay, 
and they withdrew, mollified. Sure enough, I ob- 
tained my patent the following morning. But the 
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incident had been something in the nature of a 
lesson. I gave instructions to have the amendment 
put in a large frame and displayed in a prominent 
place on the office wall. It did prove inestimable 
to us in many difficult situations that arose later. 
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Earty in December the first boat-load of grain 
from America to fulfil the barter contract I had 
made with the Ekaterinburg Soviet reached Russian 
waters. The delay in shipping the grain was unavoid- 
able as this was the first shipment of the kind and as 
the whole transaction was necessarily so unusual. 
The port of Petrograd, as it was then called, was 
already frozen, so the shipment was routed to Reval. 

I had already been shown goods lying in the ware- 
houses of Moscow sent from Ekaterinburg as return 
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freight and payment for our grain ship—that, too, 
was one of the reasons for delay, because, owing 
to the difficulties of transport, already mentioned, 
these goods did not reach Moscow until the be- 
ginning of November. They consisted largely of 
furs and hides, but there was something else, too. In 
casual conversation with an official in the Moscow 
Trade Department, whose duty it was to furnish 
export licenses, I had said jokingly, “Well, why don’t 
you send some caviar? We’ve not had апу in New 
York for a long time, and it ought to sell like hot 
cakes.” 

He took me at my word. There was nearly a ton 
of caviar in fifty-pound wooden kegs, and sure 
enough, it sold at fancy prices—ten dollars a pound 
or more. We obtained an order to have all the goods 
transferred to Reval, and went there to supervise the 
work of unloading and loading the steamer. 

At that time Reval was one of the depots for 
Russian business, but most of the stuff that reached 
it from Russia came by contraband channels—art 
treasures, jewels, platinum and heaven knows what, 
smuggled across the border in exchange for food- 
stuffs. There was, however, in the winter of 1921. 
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an office of the Russian Foreign Trade Department, 
who were buying goods abroad for delivery in 
Reval against payments in gold bullion. In view of 
the controversy which occurred in the summer of 
1928 with regard to the shipments of “Soviet gold” 
to New York—it will be remembered that the 
Treasury Department refused to assay it and the 
New York banks to which it was consigned were 
finally compelled to send it back to Germany—it is 
perhaps worth while to mention that the Soviet gold 
payments from Reval for foreign goods, some of 
them American, were made to a bank in Stock- 
holm. The Stockholm bank turned the gold bullion 
into the Swedish Treasury Department, which 
melted it and re-issued it with their own Swedish 
stamp. It thus became not Soviet but Swedish gold 
and could be and was transmitted to the United 
States without demur on the part of our Treasury 
or Assay Office, although, as everyone concerned 
was well aware, it was gold from Russia to pay for 
Russian purchases in America. 

Rather to my dismay, I found the Soviet Foreign 
Trade Office in Reval very sore about America. It 
appeared they had bought a large stock, I believe 
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over a million pairs, of American army boots, which 
were part of the war stocks sold in Europe after 
the Armistice. These boots looked good, but as it 
turned out, their soles were made of paper. I do not 
wish to criticize the company (whose name I do 
not know) that furnished the American army with 
these boots. The price of leather was extremely high 
during the war, and it is possible that the army 
authorities had approved their papier-maché substi- 
tute for soles. On the dusty roads of France, in sum- 
mer, these soles might have stood up quite well, but 
they simply went to pulp in the slush of a Russian 
autumn. The Russians in Reval were furious and 
complained that they had been robbed. I believe 
they actually received a return of the money they 
had paid for the boots, but be that as it may, the 
incident did not redound to the credit of American 
business in their opinion, and certainly added to my 
difficulties. 

However, I was able to arrange the reloading of 
our vessel satisfactorily, and I may add that my 
friends in America had an agreeable surprise when 
the Russian goods reached New York. Far from 
being less than the value of the grain shipment, they 
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proved to be nearly a hundred and fifty per cent 
greater; and although we were only operating on a 
commission basis, the surplus value established con- 
fidence hitherto lacking, and subsequent shipments 
of American food were continued without delay. 

By this time things were developing so fast that 
it seemed desirable that I myself, should return to 
New York to discuss the details of future business. 
The shipment I dispatched from Reval was the first 
Soviet goods to be sent direct to the New York 
market, although I believe that a year or more after 
the Bolshevik Revolution Russian goods were reach- 
ing America from Vladivostok, which did not be- 
come part of the Soviet Union until the Japanese 
evacuation in 1922. 

After arranging details of this business upon my 
arrival in New York and providing what was 
required for our asbestos concession, I began to 
think of possibilities offered as Moscow agent for 
American machinery and equipment. I knew that 
the Soviet Government was strongly supporting a 
campaign for the mechanization of agriculture. 
Tractors were needed in large quantities. It so hap- 
pened that one of my uncles, now retired from busi- 
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ness, had held, before the war, a Ford agency in 
Southern Russia. I asked him whether he thought 
Mr. Ford would be interested in renewing connec- 
tions with the Russian market. He told me frankly 
that Mr. Ford’s attitude towards the Bolsheviks was 
not friendly, but offered, if I wished, to arrange for 
me to meet him. I accepted, and the meeting was 
arranged. 

I went to Detroit, where I was met by Mr. Soren- 
son, one of the Ford executives, who drove me out 
to Dearborn. There, in the office of the Dearborn 
Independent, I met Mr. Cameron, the editor, and a 
few minutes later Mr. Henry Ford entered the office, 
where we had a short talk, Mr. Ford began by saying 
curtly that although the Russian market had un- 
doubted possibilities, he would prefer to wait for a 
change of régime before doing business with Russia. 

I was not long out of college, and like most 
youngsters regarded Henry Ford as a great and mar- 
vellous figure in American industry, but I found 
courage to reply, “Well, Mr. Ford, if you’re waiting 
for a change of régime in Russia you won’t do any 
business there for a long time.” 
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Mr. Ford gave me a keen glance. “You seem very 
sure,” he said. “Why do you say that?” 

I explained as best I could, and although he didn’t 
appear to agree with me, he seemed interested and 
asked me out to lunch with him. 

Mr. Ford told me an amusing story of Russia in 
the pre-war days. 

He had been reading, he said, a lot about nihilists 
and bombs, when one day there arrived a large 
round box, addressed to him personally, from Russia. 
He wanted to open it at once, but his wife and son 
advised caution; it might be an infernal machine; 
why not consult the Police Headquarters. So an 
expert came from the Bomb Squad and examined 
the package suspiciously. 

“You have done wisely to call me in,” he declared. 
“This package has an ominous look and a most 
peculiar shape.” 

He bent down close to it and listened. “It does 
not tick,” he said, “but perhaps the mechanism has 
stopped.” He examined the package again, then 
turned to Mr. Ford and said solemnly: “Have you 
a concrete cellar with strong walls?” He took the 
package down to the cellar, that brave man, and 
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gradually nick by nick removed the paper wrapping 
and with the greatest care so as not to jar the con- 
tents. Then he began to chip away the wooden sides 
of the box. 

Mr. Ford waited anxiously upstairs wondering 
whether his house would be blown up. Suddenly the 
police officer appeared with a sheepish grin. “It’s 
all right, Mr. Ford,” he said; “it’s only a cake,” and 
produced the typically shaped “Koolich” which 
every Russian family makes for Easter. The dan- 
gerous “infernal machine” was just a little present 
from my uncle, who had never thought that it would 
occasion such alarm. “And a mighty good cake it 
was,” concluded Mr. Ford, “I wouldn’t share it with 
anyone and used to take a big hunk with me to 
work every morning until it was finished.” 

We lunched in a little white cottage near the 
experimental works where Ford was then spending 
most of his time on the problem of simplifying and 
perfecting the Fordson tractor. It was most interest- 
ing to me to meet this simple-minded giant of 
American industry, after my conversation with 
Lenin and Trotsky. Henry Ford had more in com- 
mon with the former than with the latter. Like 
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Lenin, he cared nothing for outward appearance 
or dress; like Lenin, he was human and friendly and 
shrewd; like Lenin, he had the prestige of success, 
and his wealth gave him power as Lenin had power. 
What is more, and of this I am convinced, both 
men were honestly trying, according to their lights, 
to accomplish something which would benefit large 
numbers of their fellowmen. Fundamentally, both 
were interested in achievement. Both of them, Ford 
in his first little workshop and Lenin in Switzer- 
land, were mocked as dreamers. Both had the 
strength of character to burn through to their goal. 

There the parallel ends. What Ford achieved 
brought him vast wealth. Lenin died as poor as he 
had lived. Lenin looked at the world from the stand- 
point of a world leader. He combined acute political 
statecraft with knowledge of history and peoples, 
and a profound insight into the principles of inter- 
national policy. So too, Trotsky, with his superfine 
brain and linguistic knowledge. 

As I talked with Ford, I could not but feel that 
compared to Lenin and Trotsky he was no match 
for them in international affairs. But there rang 
through every word he said something of the same 
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quality of genuineness which had so impressed me 
in my talk with Lenin. Here too, in such different 
circumstances, was a man who believed in humanity 
and progress. 

I told Mr. Ford that the Russians were more in- 
terested in tractors than in automobiles. He frowned; 
thought for a minute. 

“Tractors are all right,” he said, “and I shall never 
rest until I have proved to the world that animal 
traction on a farm is out of date. But the automobile 
is progress. If Russia is to develop, it must have 
mechanical traction.” 

I replied that the Russian roads were impossible. 

“That’s one of the great mistakes,” said Ford, with 
a quick gesture of the hand which reminded me, 
strangely enough, of Lenin. “Cars must come before 
roads. If you get the cars, the roads will follow auto- 
matically. That’s been true in America. It must apply 
to Russia also.” 

He went on to speak in general terms about the 
question of roads and motor transportation, and I 
listened, entranced. Here, at least, Henry Ford was 
as good as the Russian leaders. But to Lenin and 
Trotsky the whole world was an intellectual play- 
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ground. They could talk as well about Germany or 
France or England or America as about their own 
Russia; whereas some of Mr. Ford’s ideas about 
Russia were clearly the result of misinformation; 
they were so utterly remote from truth. 

“What you must tell your Russian friends,” he 
said, “is that automobiles are not a luxury, but a 
means of service required by modern conditions.” 

He turned with a whimsical smile to Mr. Soren- 
son. “Do you think the American public regards 
our autos as a luxury?” he asked. 

Sorenson grinned. “Of course not,” he said, “a 
necessity, not a luxury. It’s only when they get rich 
that people buy a luxury car in this country.” 

Ford looked at me with triumph. “You see what 
I mean,” he said. “That’s what you've got to tell 
your Russian friends. But anyway, how many trac- 
tors do they want?” 

“Millions,” I replied, “if they can afford to pay 
for them.” 

“Ah,” said Ford, “that’s the trouble. You know, 
Dr. Hammer, we are losing money on every tractor 
we produce. When the plans for our tractor output 
were being made, my financial department told me 
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that I would lose money on every tractor until I 
was selling a thousand a day. We haven’t got to that 
yet, but we will, and I reckon,”—again that whimsi- 
cal smile—“I can afford to lose it.” 

After lunch Mr. Ford took me over his model 
farm where everything was mechanized. “This is 
what they ought to have in Russia,” he said; “if the 
Soviet State is as stable and powerful as you say, 
why can’t they do it? Because, from what you tell 
me, I judge they are starting from the ground up, 
and trying to jump right away from the late Middle 
Ages to the Twentieth Century.” 

He rubbed the back of his head thoughtfully. 
“No reason why they shouldn’t, as far as I can see,” 
he said, “if they are as good as you say.” 

I told him that the Bolsheviks did want to do just 
that, but that they were terribly handicapped by lack 
of technical knowledge and trained engineers. “You 
know, Mr. Ford,” I added shyly, “you may not 
believe it, but in Russia they think you’re one of the 
most wonderful people in America; you and 
Edison. You see,” I went on, “putting all questions 
of Communism and Capitalism aside, they know 
that you and Edison have done something here they 
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want to do in their country, and they are eager to 
learn how. Would you be willing, if I could arrange 
it, to let some young Russians come here and learn 
your methods, and all about tractors, and autos too, 
so as to teach people when they return home?” 

“I don’t see why not,” said Mr. Ford. “We'd be 
glad to have them.” 

Later on I did send a number of our young Rus- 
sian employees to Detroit to work and study in the 
Ford factory and on the Ford farm. 

I arranged to take a number of models of the Ford 
car and Fordson tractor back with me to Moscow; 
I was also provided with hundreds of meters of film 
depicting the Ford works. Last, but not least, I 
obtained the agency for all Ford products in Soviet 
Russia. 

Spurred by this success, I made arrangements with 
several other manufacturers to represent them in 
Russia, and obtained their approval of the same sug- 
gestion I had made to Mr. Ford—that they would 
allow Russian engineers to study in their works and 
then attach them to our staff in Moscow as demon- 
strators. 

I returned to Moscow in the spring of 1922, In 
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Berlin I met our mining engineers who had come 
from Russia with plans for the technical equipment 
of the asbestos mine, and after consultation with 
them, the necessary orders were passed on to 
America. This time, however, there was no delay or 
trouble about my visa, and after a tedious journey 
from Riga I found myself on March 215, back in 
my palatial quarters at the Sugar King’s Palace 
opposite the Kremlin. As I looked out of my window 
at this fortress which had housed the Romanoffs for 
so many centuries, I could not help reflecting on the 
strangeness of fate, so suddenly taking all from these 
once powerful rulers who had considered all Russia 
their treasure. Fate was now beckoning me on to seek 
my fortune in this land of promise. 
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CHAPTER IX 


My rirsr task after my return was to attend to the 
shipment of machinery and supplies to the mines 
which were situated near Alapayevsk, some one hun- 
dred miles north of Ekaterinburg, now called Sverd- 
lovsk. In order to see that everything was running 
smoothly, I made a trip myself to Alapayevsk and 
was dismayed to find that our workers seemed dis- 
contented. The manager, a Russian, was pale and 
anxious. When I asked what was wrong he told 
me bluntly—‘“We promised them food, but they 
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are still hungry. The food has not come and they 
say we have tricked them. The position is dangerous 
and threats have been made against me. A mob of 
hungry working men surrounded my house and I 
had to draw my revolver before they would leave. 
Гуе cabled а dozen times for explanations without 
avail, and unless the food comes soon, some will die 
of starvation and I cannot answer for the conse- 
quences.” 

I was perfectly horrified. The cars with grain had 
left Leningrad sealed, with guards, routed direct to 
Alapayevsk. They ought to have arrived at least a 
fortnight earlier. Without waiting a moment we 
returned to Sverdlovsk. Sure enough, the shipment 
had arrived there intact and safe some time before 
and had been despatched northwards. Accompanied 
by an official of the railroad administration, we re- 
traced our steps and about half-way to Alapayevsk 
found twenty-five cars, the first shipment, waiting on 
a siding. The seals were unbroken and the guards 
reported nothing unusual; but the station com- 
mandant was holding them because, he alleged, a 
bridge a little way north of the station was unsafe. 
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“Why didn’t you send them over in small lots if 
that is true?” he was asked. 

His reply was unsatisfactory. Finally, when he saw 
an opportunity, he called our manager aside and said 
in a low tone, “You are a business man. Give me 
500 poods of grain (equivalent to half a carload) 
and your cars will move.” The manager told him he 
would think it over. 

There followed an exchange of cables with Sverd- 
lovsk and within two hours the cars were on their 
way. The Station commandant was recalled at once 
to Sverdlovsk and after a brief inquiry was shot. 

That remarkable man, Djerjinsky, who had created 
the well-known CHEKA, had just been put in 
charge by Lenin of state roads, with a free hand to 
reorganize them by any means he saw fit. Inefficiency 
and graft were rampant everywhere, but within a 
year Djerjinsky succeeded in bringing order out of 
chaos. It soon became known on the railroads that 
attempts to steal foodstuffs on the part of officials 
would mean death. 

An interesting example of Djerjinsky’s methods 
was the affair at Omsk in the early spring of 1922. 
At that time the Volga famine was at its height, and 
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although there was plenty of grain in Siberia, none 
of it was being shipped through to starving Volga. 
Djerjinsky went personally to Omsk to investigate. 
He held a meeting of all the railroad executives and 
minutely examined every detail of their administra- 
tive office. Everything seemed in order. Whereupon 
he hitched his private car to an east-bound train, 
and rode for a day across the steppe. At a small way- 
station some two hundred miles from Omsk he 
ordered his car unhitched. The train went on and 
the Commissar was left to confront a startled station 
commandant who thought his last hour had come. 

“It’s all right, Comrade,” Djerjinsky reassured 
him. “I simply want to try a small experiment. You 
have, I see, some loaded grain cars waiting here in 
your station. Why are they not sent on westwards?” 

The Commandant smiled. “I’ve cabled to Omsk 
several times, but there is no reply.” 

“Aha,” said Djerjinsky. “Just as I thought. Well, 
cable again saying that there is a wagon here listed 
‘urgent shipment to Omsk’ and see what happens.” 

There was no reply the next morning so Djerjinsky 
ordered that a second message should be sent, stating 
that the private car of an important Government 
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official had been sidetracked there, and that it was 
necessary to make arrangements to route him on. 

Twelve more hours passed without reply and 
Djerjinsky began to get annoyed. His time, he said, 
was too valuable to waste, even in experiments. 

“Cable them,” he said, “that I, Djerjinsky, demand 
an engine be sent immediately with clear right-of- 
way along the whole route to fetch me back to Omsk 
at once. Make your message as strong as possible.” 

There was still silence and Djerjinsky was actually 
forced to cool his heels in that little station for an- 
other twenty-four hours before he could flag a west- 
bound train. On arrival, he again called a meeting 
of the office personnel from high to low and ex- 
plained what had happened. “He did not raise his 
voice and there were no signs of anger in his face,” 
my informant, who was present at the meeting, told 
me, “but his eyes were terrible.” 

“What I want to know,” he concluded, “is what 
became of those cables and why they were not 
answered.” 

For a moment his hearers stared at him with dis- 
may, and at the two big Cheka guards in full 
uniform behind him. Then one of the least im- 
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portant officials replied in quavering tones that he 
had received and pigeon-holed them. 

“Why?” asked Djerjinsky coldly. 

There was no reply, but it was quite clear that 
this was the usual procedure. The Omsk head- 
quarters evidently declined to bother about little 
things like that. 

“Very good,” said Djerjinsky finally. “I understand 
the state of affairs and it is going to be changed.” 

He turned abruptly to the official chief of the de- 
partment. “Step forward,” he said. “And you too,” 
pointing to the principal assistant. “It is you who are 
to blame for this,” he said. “You are responsible for 
this office; and it is you who will now be punished 
for the failure to supply food to our starving country- 
men in the Volga. Take them out,” he said to his 
guards, “and shoot them in the courtyard. 

“Now,” concluded Djerjinsky, as the shots rang 
out in a dreadful silence, “let this be a lesson and a 
warning to the rest of you. You will never know in 
the future that a cable regarding a sidetracked freight 
car may not come from me or one of my assistants.” 

Within a week Siberian grain had begun to flow 
into the Volga. 
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On my return to Moscow I decided to make a trip 
through the south to organize business, particularly 
in regard to tractors. 

I visited Kharkov and the Ukraine, Rostov and 
the rich North Caucasian grain region; Baku, the 
great oil center, and Tiflis, the ancient capital of 
Georgia. In the latter city I met a most interesting 
figure, a Russian named Baxmutov who had served 
with distinction in the Red Army and was a man 
of the greatest energy. Baxmutov had fallen prey to 
an obsession. He believed that the Caucasus, partic- 
ularly a fertile but malarial region called Mugan, 
between Baku and Tiflis, was suitable for growing 
cotton, and he had bent every atom of his being 
to accomplish this end and, as he put it, free Russia 
from its “cotton vassaldom to America.” 

Nor was that all. He prided himself on being more 
up-to-date than any American. By sheer force of 
personality he had been able to start an impressive 
cotton plantation at Mugan, which was only about 
eight hours’ train ride from Tiflis where his head 
office was located. It was necessary for him to travel 
frequently to and fro, so he persuaded the authorities 
to buy him an airplane, and actually did make a 
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number of flights. I think he crashed once, rather 
badly, but was not killed. I don’t know what became 
of him later, but it is a fact that Georgia does produce 
a certain amount of cotton without, however, yet 
being able to rank with the United States. 

The economic revival was now well under way 
and during my trip I obtained quite large orders— 
as many as a hundred or two hundred at a time—for 
American tractors, particularly the less expensive 
Fordsons. Finally I received a cable stating that the 
first shipment of some fifty was due to arrive at the 
port of Novorossisk. In the meantime we had started 
the training of mechanics which was being hurried 
on by the Russians at a number of points, so that we 
were able to meet the shipment with a full comple- 
ment of chauffeurs. 

We unpacked the crates on the dock, inspected the 
machines and filled them up with gas and oil, then 
set off in a procession for the center of the city. 

It created a terrible panic. The population were 
convinced that it was an invasion of American or 
English tanks. Alarm bells were rung, the garrison 
and Communist Guard called out, and the local 
Soviet met in haste to take measures against the 
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enemy. Luckily one member knew what it was all 
about and the plans of defense were hastily changed 
into a glorious welcome. I believe that no victorious 
general ever entered a city with such éclat. 

A few days later we drove the whole fleet of trac- 
tors as a demonstration from Novorossisk to Rostov, 
about a hundred miles. Most of the peasants along 
the route had never seen one, and the word by this 
time having spread, they flocked in thousands to 
view the new marvel from America. At Rostov a 
big demonstration field had been provided where 
the tractors were put through their paces, showing 
how they could be used for pumping, sawing wood, 
driving electric light plants, et cetera, as well as 
ploughing. It was a tremendous success. 

On this occasion I met three most interesting per- 
sonalities. The first was Bill Shatoff, a former Chicago 
anarchist who had come to Russia in 1918 but now, 
to my amazement—and, I believe his own—was 
president of the newly-created Industrial Bank of 
Rostov which was financing the tractor purchases 
for the district. Although he was not a member of 
the Communist Party he was fully trusted by the 
Bolsheviks, and was afterwards put in charge of 
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the construction of the “Turk-Sib” Railroad, which 
is to link the cotton fields of Turkestan with the food- 
producing regions of Siberia. Bordering, as it does, 
the frontier of Chinese Turkestan, itself a region 
of great wealth, the strategic value of this road is 
great. It runs, moreover, through a country no less 
rich in minerals than the Great Lakes region in 
America. 

The second personality was Voroshilov, at that 
time commander of the southeastern section of the 
Red Army, whose headquarters were at Rostov. A 
clean-cut, modest officer, who little thought at that 
time that within five years he would have taken the 
place of Trotsky as Commissar for Army and Navy, 
and member of the Politburo of the Communist 
Party. 

The third was Mikoyen, then secretary of the local 
Communist Party, a clever young fellow, half- 
Georgian, half-Armenian. He, too, rose later, like a 
rocket, to become Commissar of Home and Foreign 
Trade and one of the leading officials of the Com- 
munist Party. 

In May a great ceremonial opening of our asbestos 
mines was held, with innumerable speeches and 
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much expression of Russo-American good-will. In 
point of fact, this asbestos proposition did not prove 
as successful as we had hoped. There was a big fall 
in world prices on asbestos, owing to the great over- 
production in Canada whose mines had been greatly 
developed during and immediately after the war. 

I was not the only one to make the error of 
estimating the profits of a new enterprise upon the 
exaggerated prices which obtained in the first years 
after the war. Harriman’s big manganese concession 
in Russia was brought to failure by the sharp fall in 
the price of manganese which resulted from the 
development of the deposits in West Africa, where, 
by 1927, they were able to put ore on shipboard at 
a ton price little, if any, higher than the royalty 
Harriman had contracted to pay the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

As business conditions in Russia improved, how- 
ever, the demand for low-grade asbestos as insulat- 
ing material for boilers, pipes and refrigerating 
plants and for fire-proofing generally began to grow; 
so that by the end of 1925 our concession, which 
covered a period of twenty-five years, did at last 
begin to show a profit. 
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The Governor of Novorossisk receiving the first shipment of tractors. 


CHAPTER X 


Wuen I returned to Moscow I found that there 
were some difficulties in connection with one of our 
shipments of Ford tractors. One such shipment had 
been held up in Petrograd on some formality and 
our manager suggested that I take advantage of 
Lenin’s promise to assist us in any trouble. I ac- 
cordingly wrote to Lenin and received from him a 
most cordial reply. He said he had not been well 
but was much better now. He enclosed a letter of 
introduction to Zinoviev, then President of the Petro- 
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grad Soviet (a position equivalent to that of Gov- 
ernor of the region) and a “mandate,” signed by 
his (Lenin’s) chief deputy, Tsiyuroopa, requesting 
all officials of the government to aid me and remove 
all unnecessary formalities. 

Since every decree or law could be construed to 
be a “formality” this document proved to be of tre- 
mendous value. Wherever I traveled, throughout 
Russia, I always kept this document at hand in case 
of emergency—and it never failed me. It was like 
pressing a magic button. 

As it happened I crossed Zinoviev en route, as he 
had been summoned to a conference in Moscow, but 
his aides arranged everything in the most expedi- 
tious way. That was the kind of man Lenin was. 
Once he gave you his confidence and assured you 
of his support you could count on him wholly. This 
wonderful steadfastness was not the least secret of 
his success. 

At dinner one evening in the Sugar King’s Palace 
I met Lenin’s chief physician, the famous brain 
specialist, Professor Foerster. He did not speak too 
hopefully of his patient and emphasized Lenin’s 
reluctance to allow himself the complete rest his con- 
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dition required. “He always tells me,” said the pro- 
fessor, a little sadly, “I have so much to do, and the 
time is so short.” The words were all too prophetic 
but I believe I am right in saying that if Lenin had 
worked less hard he might have lived for many years 
longer. 

Another visitor at that time was the great explorer 
and philanthropist, Dr. Nansen, the most modest 
of great men. One day he said to Mishel and me, 
“What splendid fur coats you are wearing! Where 
did you get coats like that?” 

We replied that we'd bought them from the Trade 
Department and Dr. Nansen said no more. 

A day or two later we met Nansen, all smiles. The 
Trade Department had sent him a magnificent coat. 
When he asked what it cost they told him proudly, 
“The Soviet Government is not so poor that it cannot 
make a small present to the man who has saved so 
many of its children’s lives, and refused to accept 
a cent.” 

Through Professor Foerster I was able to follow 
the course of Lenin’s illness. During the summer of 
1922 he gradually recovered and was able to resume 
work in the autumn. He made several speeches in 
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public and seemed to be quite himself again. The 
professor returned to Germany for a holiday and it 
was the general impression in Moscow that the Soviet 
leader was cured. But the relentless malady which 
had killed his father, at almost the same age as 
Lenin, could only be averted as the professor had 
said, by absolute rest and calm. In the winter of 1922 
the first tiny brain lesion, which was the result of 
arterio-sclerosis, was followed by a graver stroke. This 
time Lenin’s right side and hand were paralysed. He 
was moved to “Gorki,” a country house thirty miles 
from Moscow which had formerly belonged to the 
textile multi-millionaire, Savva Morosof. A charming 
Italian-style mansion with slim marble columns set 
in beautiful surroundings, but a house of ill-omen. 
Here Morosof, so rich and successful, had died by his 
own hand, no one knew why, unless that he feared 
the shadow of madness which was said to darken 
his family. 

Here Lenin’s iron will fought with Death— 
“There is so much work for me to do,” he kept re- 
peating. Stricken with almost complete aphasia he 
forced himself to learn again to speak, like a child, 
helped by his devoted wife, Krupskaya, and his 
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sister, Maria Ulianova. Unable to move his right 
hand he learnt to write with his left. He clung des- 
perately to life—“There is so much work for me to 
do.” The most eminent physicians from all over the 
world were summoned to his bedside. There was 
little they could do. Professor Foerster, caught by 
Lenin’s personality, would not leave him. “I saw 
myself,” he told me once in a moment of deep feel- 
ing, “as his second in a terrible duel. My science told 
me that the case was hopeless, but it seemed to me 
incredible that Lenin should die.” And once again 
his patient rallied and grew better. 

It brings a lump into my throat to remember that 
Lenin, in that dark valley, thought of me and sent 
me a message through Professor Foerster. “Tell 
young Hammer,” he gasped painfully, “I have not 
forgotten him and wish him well. If he has difficul- 
ties tell him to be sure and let me know.” Lenin 
needs no praise from me. History will give him his 
place among the Great of the world, but, for myself, 
I am proud to think that I have talked with him, 
that I was able to earn even a small measure of his 
approval and that he took my hand in friendship. 

By Christmas of 1923 Lenin was sufficiently re- 
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covered to attend a hunting-party, sitting propped 
with pillows on a sleigh. He talked more easily now 
and the drawn grimace on the right side of his face 
had almost vanished. On Christmas day he gave a 
party in the big house for the children of estate em- 
ployees and the nearby village. There was a 
Christmas tree, of course, and lighted candles and 
gifts for all. “Outworn superstition,” say the Bol- 
sheviks of a later day and try to banish Christmas 
from their children’s hearts. Lenin was more 
tolerant. Like One before him he forbade not little 
children to come to him, and rejoiced that they 
should be happy. Three weeks later Death smote 
him, suddenly and without pain. And as they bore 
him forth from the house at Gorki, to the greatest 
pageantry of mourning the modern world has 
known, the Christmas tree, with its tinsel and gut- 
tered candles standing in the large hall, looked down 
upon his passing. 

Professor Foerster brought us the news of Lenin’s 
death late at night. He was all broken up, the end 
had been so sudden and he had hoped against hope 
until the last. 

Lenin’s funeral ceremonies will never be forgotten 
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in Russia. I doubt whether there was ever anything 
so simple yet so tremendously impressive. A group 
of his nearest associates met the train bringing his 
coffin at a station on the outskirts of Moscow and 
carried it for five and a half miles through the 
streets on their own shoulders, changing relays every 
half mile. An artillery gun carriage had been pro- 
vided, with six superb, black horses. Lenin’s friends 
waved it aside—they and they only should bear their 
leader’s body. 

He was laid in state in the many-columned hall 
of the former Nobles’ Club of Moscow, now the 
headquarters of the Union of Labor Federations. 
Here, as if sleeping, Lenin lay for seventy-two hours, 
with four motionless watchers standing at the corner 
of his couch. They were changed every quarter of an 
hour, so many and eager were those who wished to 
share that death watch. Meanwhile, in endless pro- 
cession, day and night alike, the people of Moscow 
filed through the hall to pay their final tribute. 
Three-quarters of a million men, women and chil- 
dren formed that silent river, flowing through with- 
out a break. 

It was a period of intense cold, between thirty and 
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forty below zero, Fahrenheit. The average time of 
waiting outside before the public could enter the 
hall was five hours. The long lines extended for 
miles, moving forward at slow intervals. There 
were great wood fires burning every hundred metres 
and at night it was a weird and striking spectacle, 
the dark masses of people, whose breath rose up like 
fog, the lurid flames and the drifting clouds of 
smoke. From villages fifty miles away came peasants 
afoot, to pay homage to the man who had given 
them the land for which they had hungered for 
centuries. From the distant cities of Russia those in 
authority sped headlong in special trains, cursing 
each delay in fear they might not arrive in time. 
No King or Emperor or Pope ever received such 
final homage. 

Strangely enough these Bolsheviks, who profess to 
believe neither in God nor Resurrection, followed 
with Lenin the old Russian belief that Saints remain 
indestructible until the Judgment Day. They had 
Lenin’s body embalmed and placed it in a small but 
beautiful Mausoleum at the foot of the great red- 
brown walls of the Kremlin in the Red Square. Here 
Lenin still lies, as if asleep, guarded by Red soldiers 
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with fixed bayonets at head and foot of his couch, 
while pilgrims pass through to see him, thousands 
every day, including those from the farthest boun- 
daries of Russia. 

This Mausoleum was built in two and a half 
days, with constant shifts of workmen toiling day 
and night. On the morning of the funeral, a Sunday, 
Lenin’s body, which was later embalmed by an 
elaborate process, was placed in the Mausoleum. 
On the top of this strange building, part Egyptian 
pyramid, part dream of Cubist architecture, there 
was a small gallery where Soviet leaders took their 
places as if on a rostrum during big parades or cele- 
brations. 

The day of the funeral, after Lenin’s body had 
been borne by his dearest friends to its last resting 
place, the garrison of Moscow and the organized 
masses of the workers marched through the Square 
in serried lines. I saw Trotsky, then War Lord of 
the Red Army, standing in the little group on the 
Mausoleum gallery. As his legions roared salute I 
saw his face light up with pride. Here was a man 
who had given of his best to defend the Revolution, 
who had done more than any other to make the 
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Red Army a victorious fighting force. But he lacked 
Lenin’s selfless absorption in the Cause. Trotsky, 
although devoid of the least trace of personal greed, 
was a man consumed by ambition. He wanted 
always to play a big rôle and be a shining figure. 

On the same occasion there was another man 
standing amid the little group on the Mausoleum. 
He made no speeches, received no salutes, he was 
quiet and unobstrusive, but his eyes were keen and 
watchful. His name was Joseph Djugashvili, of 
whom the world has heard under his Bolshevik 
pseudonym of Stalin. I would never have believed at 
that time that I would see the day when this unas- 
suming man, who continually avoided the spotlight 
of publicity, was to become the most powerful leader 
of Russia while the Red War Lord Trotsky, deprived 
of his power and position, would be sent out of the 
country into exile. 
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In THE summer of 1922 I received a rather unex- 
pected proposal from one of the largest oil groups 
in Germany. They pointed out that prior to the War 
Germany had been deprived, by circumstance, of her 
rightful share of world oil production but that now, 
as a consequence of the Rapallo Treaty, it seemed 
possible that they might obtain access to an im- 
portant part of the Russian oil fields. As will be 
remembered, the Genoa Conference in the Spring of 
1922 was largely concerned with the rival aspira- 
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tions of the American and English oil interests to 
obtain concessions in the rich Caucasian fields of 
Grozni and Azerbadjan. The English, indeed, were 
on the verge of signing a preliminary contract when 
the news became known to their American competi- 
tors who were able to block the whole scheme by 
premature publication of the facts. From the Soviet 
view-point, however, the Genoa Conference was 
successful in that their representatives signed, at 
Rapallo, an agreement with Germany which startled 
and disgruntled the former Allied Powers. This 
agreement involved not only full recognition by 
Germany of the Soviet State but a commercial treaty 
which gave Germany considerable economic advan- 
tages over other nations in the Russian field. 

The letter that I had received from Germany 
briefly emphasized these points and suggested that 
as I had been able to make satisfactory contacts with 
the Soviet for my own business, it might be interest- 
ing to me to conduct business on their behalf, also. 
This letter, which reached me in Berlin, having been 
forwarded from New York, urged me to confer with 
the members of this oil group before my return to 
Russia. I had already booked my passage on the 
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train to Riga, and the headquarters of the oil com- 
pany were situated in Hamburg, which is in a dif- 
ferent direction. I found that by taking a plane from 
Berlin to Hamburg it would still be possible for me 
to return and catch my train to Riga without any 
loss of time. 

There was no regular plane service between Berlin 
and Hamburg in those days, but it so happened that 
I had recently met one Soblatnig, a German, who 
had just invented a new type of plane about which 
he had approached us as being suitable for service 
in Russia. He had offered to give me a demonstra- 
tion any time I wished, so I asked him whether he 
was prepared to fly me down to Hamburg and back 
the same day. He said that he would be delighted, 
but warned me that the actual flying time there and 
back would take four to four-and-a-half hours. He 
said, further, it would take one hour’s time by auto 
to and from the aviation field, so that since I had 
only six hours at my disposal, there would only be 
one-half hour for my conference. Sure enough the 
next afternoon we landed at the great German sea- 
port, then almost empty of shipping which had been 
transferred to the Allies under the Treaty of Ver- 
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sailles, and I made my way by саг to the head- 
quarters of the oil company. I may say, without 
boasting, that they were not unimpressed by this 
example of American “hustle.” At any rate, they 
outlined their proposition with regard to the Cau- 
casian field, and I agreed to go and look the ground 
over. I then flew back to Berlin and caught my train 
to Riga, without a minute to spare. 

On my arrival in Moscow I took up the matter 
of the German proposition with the Soviet Oil De- 
partment and suggested that I make an investigation 
of the Soviet oil fields. They agreed and I visited the 
principal production centres in Azerbadjan and 
Grozni. 

It was evident, even to one who knew as little 
about the oil business as I, that the Russian methods 
were hopelessly out of date. Both in boring wells 
and extraction of their content, manual labor played 
far too great a part. If the Russian fields were ever 
to compete with modern foreign methods they 
would have to be reorganized on a new basis. In 
justice to the Soviet Oil Department I must add that 
they had told me pretty much the same thing in 
Moscow. 
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“We cannot compete with foreigners on a world 
market basis,” they had said, “until our fields are 
properly mechanized.” 

I noticed, however, that nearly all the wells in 
the Russian fields were extremely shallow. The 
average depth at that time, they told me, was about 
ninety meters, and I seemed to remember that the 
average for the United States, or perhaps it was only 
for the new fields in southwest Texas, was 400 meters 
or upwards. In point of fact at a much later date 
the Russian average never surpassed 115 meters 
depth, whereas the United States figure in 1928 was 
490. I knew, as I say, little about the oil business, but 
it seemed obvious enough that if the cost of boring 
wells was as high as they told me, the well that 
was only тоо meters deep was bound to have a much 
cheaper production cost than the well five times 
deeper. 

I was thus able to send an optimistic report to my 
friends in Hamburg, and for some months it looked 
as though they might be able to make a most profit- 
able arrangement with the Soviet Concession Com- 
mittee. Then one day in the Summer of ’23, as I was 
leaving the Concession Committee building, after a 
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long and rather unsatisfactory discussion about this 
oil business with one of the department chiefs, I saw 
at the gate a large Packard automobile. From it 
descended four persons, a short, thick-set man of 
middle age with a big cigar in his mouth, a tall, 
dignified person in a broad sombrero hat, and a slim, 
athletic youngster with a winning smile. All three 
were Americans, the fourth—a Russian interpreter. 
They were Harry Sinclair, Senator Fall and Archie 
Roosevelt. 

This was not the first attempt of the Sinclair oil 
interests to enter the Russian field, and in view of 
the international importance of oil, I feel that I may 
be permitted to give some of the details of the foreign 
oil negotiations with Russia that came to my personal 
notice. I may say, at this point, that the arrival of Mr. 
Sinclair put a somewhat abrupt end to my efforts 
on behalf of the Hamburg group. I was politely in- 
formed that Sinclair’s resources were so much greater 
than those of the Germans, and the projects he con- 
templated were so much more extensive that no 
further dealings could be considered. I wrote, to that 
effect, to the people in Hamburg, expressing my 
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regret, and they evidently understood the facts of the 
situation. 

Harry Sinclair first entered the Russian oil arena 
in the winter of ’21-’22. There had previously been a 
gallant attempt by one Washington Vanderlip in 
1919 to gain control of the rich but almost wholly 
undeveloped Kamchatka oil field. Washington Van- 
derlip came to Moscow on his own account and on 
his nerve, and in reply to Russian queries whether 
he was identified with Frank Vanderlip, then a 
power in the National City Bank, or a near relative, 
he just smiled mysteriously and said: “Hush, we 
American financial magnates do not like personal 
questions.” 

Vanderlip was received by Lenin and did actually 
obtain concession rights to some of the most valuable 
sections of the Kamchatka fields. He might, perhaps, 
have found backing to exploit them, had he not 
talked rather too much to the newspapers before 
his return to America. I am not sure of this, but at 
any rate, his plans fell through and the concession 
lapsed. 

Sinclair’s relations with the Soviet may be said to 
have begun in 1922 when the International Barnes- 
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dale Corporation, in which he was interested, signed 
a contract to re-equip and modernize a section of 
the Grozni fields. This contract, not a concession, 
was negotiated by Mason Day, who later became 
Sinclair’s chief agent in Russian affairs and joined 
him and Senator Fall in Moscow on the occasion of 
which I spoke above. 

Early in °23 one of Sinclair’s Far Eastern represen- 
tatives, named Templeton, came to Moscow and 
ratified an agreement he had made with the Far 
Eastern Republic, which, at that time, was a semi- 
independent state with its capital at Chita, to exploit 
the North Sakhalin oil fields. Northern Sakhalin 
was at that time in the hands of the Japanese who 
had seized it nominally as reprisal for the killing of 
a number of their nationals by Red partisans in the 
Siberian town of Novo-Nikolaevsk. Sinclair’s con- 
tract contained no direct reference to the Japanese 
occupation but pledged him to begin work within 
a certain time unless prevented by force majeure. 
It was understood that he would use his influence at 
Washington, then extremely great, to bring about 
Japanese evacuation as soon as possible. At a later 
date, after the failure of Sinclair’s grandiose projects 
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in Russia, the Soviet denounced this contract on the 
ground that Sinclair had failed to begin work in 
the stipulated period. His representatives argued that 
he had attempted to send his expedition to Sakhalin 
to conduct preliminary surveys, etc., but that they 
had been prevented from landing by the Japanese, 
an act which constituted the force majeure referred 
to in the contract. The Russians replied that Sinclair 
had known all along that the Japanese were in pos- 
session and that he could not begin work until they 
had evacuated the Island, and that therefore the 
argument of force majeure did not apply in this 
case. 

The arbitration court, appointed to settle the 
matter, decided in favor of the Soviet, and the con- 
tract was cancelled in the summer of 1924. About a 
year later the Sakhalin oil concession was granted 
to an important Japanese frm which had represen- 
tatives of the Japanese Admiralty on its board of 
directors. 

In the summer of °23, however, Sinclair's star was 
still high in the heavens and no shadow of the 
Teapot Dome affair had yet come to tarnish his 
reputation or weaken his credit. The Russians were 
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then still uncertain whether their unaided resources 
would permit the scheme of reconstruction of the 
oil industry, subsequently accomplished without 
foreign help by Serebrovsky. Accordingly, they 
worked out with Sinclair a plan whereby he should 
develop, almost on monopoly terms, the richest 
section of the Grozni field for a period of twenty- 
five years. The project involved a “loan” by Sinclair 
to the Soviet of no less than two hundred and fifty 
million dollars, but it was understood that most of 
this money should be spent in the purchase of 
American oil equipment, payment of expert per- 
sonnel, construction of pipelines, etc. The first slice 
of fifty million dollars had to be paid within a year 
from the ratification of the contract. But after that 
Sinclair's advisors estimated his profits from the 
Grozni business would be so great that the remain- 
ing two hundred million dollars, to be paid in 
various slices, would require little or no additional 
capital. From Sinclair’s viewpoint it was a superb 
concession, and would have contributed much to 
achieving his dreams of equality with his greater 
rivals—Standard Oil and Shell. 
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Sinclair left Moscow in early September but Mason 
Day remained behind and did actually sign a first 
draft of the concession agreement with the Soviet. 
Sinclair had operated in great secrecy but it is pos- 
sible that his plans had leaked out and that his 
competitors realized that here was a far more 
dangerous rivalry than his attempts to interfere in 
the Persian producing field or the Italian market. 
At any rate, the Teapot Dome scandal broke almost 
simultaneously with Day’s signature of the Moscow 
contract, and as the world knows, its effects were so 
far-reaching as to make it impossible for Sinclair to 
carry out the agreement that would have given him 
control of the Grozni production. I may add that 
the completion of the pipelines from Grozni to the 
port of Tuapse in 1929 and the erection of refineries, 
storage tanks and loading facilities at the port, all 
of which Sinclair had proposed to construct, later 
enabled the Russians to put gasoline on board tankers 
at the extremely low price of eight cents a gallon. 
What this was to mean in world oil competition 
was clear from the Soviet victory in its “stolen oil” 
rate war campaign with Su Henri Deterding in 
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1927-8-9. It would have given Sinclair an almost 
impregnable position. 

But Sinclair failed to secure Grozni and the 
Japanese replaced him in northern Sakhalin. Never- 
theless, in justice to the Russians, I ought to state 
that Sinclair recovered the money deposited by him 
as guarantee. The well-known Soviet lawyer, Prof. 
Worms, who had acted as Sinclair’s legal represen- 
tative, told me afterwards that although the Soviet 
had full legal right to take forfeit of this sum, it 
had magnanimously agreed to return it in toto to 
Sinclair. There is reason to believe that the Standard 
interests made tentative attempts to follow in the 
path of the English at Genoa and Sinclair in 
Moscow. But here, also, there was a fatal obstacle, 
namely, the claim by Standard Oil to compensation 
for the Caucasian properties of Nobel, a Russian oil 
corporation of which the Standard Oil of New 
Jersey had bought majority control in 1919. The 
Soviet declined to admit the principle of compen- 
sation, so Standard Oil also remained aloof. The 
Russians were left to undertake the industrial reor- 
ganization of the oil fields by their own resources. 

The genius of Serebrovsky, one of their own 
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officials, enabled them to do so. He visited the 
principal oil production centres and refineries in 
America, and not only placed orders for equipment 
but interested American experts in the Russian field. 
At the end of ’23 a five-years’ plan was prepared 
which, by the end of 1929, should mechanize the 
Caucasian oil fields on modern lines. It involved the 
doubling of the Baku-Batum six-inch pipeline by 
another ten inches in diameter which could pump 
crude oil. This was completed in the summer of 
1929. An American expert, named Allen, gave 
valuable assistance in training the mechanical staff 
to erect the line. The other pipeline from Grozni 
to Tuapse, which Sinclair had intended to build, 
was completed about the same time. Meanwhile 
American methods of pumping were introduced to 
replace the cumbrous hand-dipping or baling system 
formerly in use. Refineries and storage tanks were 
built and the five-years’ program was carried out 
with such success that, before its completion, the 
English and American interests were forced to sign 
in London a three years’ truce with the Soviet Oil 
Syndicate on terms highly advantageous to the 
latter. 
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It is interesting to note that once Serebrovsky had 
the oil industry well on its way to reorganization, 
he was immediately transferred to another field of 
activity. There are not so many of these highly- 
qualified “pinch-hitters” in the Soviet Union today 
that they can be allowed to rest upon their laurels. 
In the summer of 1926 he was appointed vice- 
president of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy which regulates all Soviet industry. Here, 
also, he brought order out of chaos with the result 
that during the years 1926-29 Soviet industrial pro- 
duction made the abnormal annual increase of 
twenty per cent each year. 

In the fall of ’28, however, the Soviet was faced 
by a valuta crisis. The failure of the grain export 
during the preceding twelve months had made it 
impossible to maintain the favorable trade balance 
of the previous year. In fact there was a deficit of 
nearly ninety million dollars and it became necessary 
to resort to internal currency inflation, disguised but 
none the less real, despite the opposition of the then 
president of the State Bank, Mr. Shineman. At this 
juncture an obvious solution of the problem was the 
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increased development of the gold resources of 
northeastern Siberia. Accordingly, Serebrovsky was 
appointed head of the All-Union gold trust with the 
same carte blanche to increase production by any 
means he saw fit as he had had in the oil industry. 
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In THE winter of 1922 I made a second visit to the 
mines at Alapayevsk accompanied by my brother 
Victor, fresh from Princeton, who had come to 
Russia to assist me. At that time trains ran only 
every three or four days between the main lines 
station of Ekaterinburg (Sverdlovsk) and Ala- 
payevsk, one hundred miles further north. We had 
just missed the connection, as it happened, so I 
decided to make the trip by sleigh. We engaged 
three sleighs with two horses each. It was a wonder- 
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ful and interesting journey, traveling day and night 
through the snow-bound forests, with three relays of 
horses en route. Often there was no regular track 
and the sleepy driver left it to the horses to find 
their own way. The driver sat in front and we lay 
back, swathed in furs on a couch of hay. Night 
traveling was a weird business. The forests echoed 
with the howling of wolves, and from time to time 
we could see their eyes gleaming as they kept pace 
with us among the trees. 

Like many American boys, my first knowledge 
of Russia was a story that I had read in the child’s 
first primer about a pack of wolves pursuing a Rus- 
sian family driving in their sleigh through the 
woods. As the wolves grew more daring and leapt 
up at the horses’ throats, the unhappy father threw 
first one child, then another, to the ferocious pack, 
thus finally saving his own life and that of his wife 
and his eldest son. Now that story came back to me 
as I saw the fiery eyes of the wolves in the forest 
and occasionally could detect a dark shape slinking 
between the trees. 

Suddenly Victor grabbed my arm. 

“Where is our driver?” he cried. 
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I looked up, there was no one on the driver’s 
seat and the reins were hanging limply on the 
horses’ backs as they trotted forward. We turned the 
sleigh round and retraced our steps. The wolves, it 
seemed to my anxious imagination, were closing in 
upon us. A few hundred yards back we found our 
driver, a Tartar, who had evidently gone to sleep 
and fallen from his seat when the sleigh struck a 
root. He was the most terrified Tartar you ever 
saw, quite certain that the wolves were going to eat 
him. He leapt back into his seat with cries of thank- 
fulness and lashed the horses to a gallop. 

Some years later I met in Moscow the managing 
director of a New York fur corporation who had 
spent twenty years of his life in Alaska and Northern 
Siberia. Apropos of furs and pelts the conversation 
turned to wolves and I told him of that dreadful 
night ride through the Ural forests. He grinned 
sarcastically. 

“So I suppose they ate you,” he said. “Or, maybe, 
you threw them the Tartar?” 

“No,” I replied, “we escaped, but it was a close 
call.” 

He laughed aloud. “In all my experience,” he 
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said, “I’ve never known a case where wolves attacked 
human beings unless they were wounded or dying. 
And mind you, I'm not speaking of your little 
wolves in European Russia, but the grey Alaskan 
or Siberian wolves, which sometimes are as big as 
a Shetland pony, but they are all of them cowardly 
and all these stories are the bunk. Neither you nor 
your Tartar were in the slightest danger at any 
moment.” 

I was rather indignant. 

“The Tartar thought he was,” I said, “and he 
ought to know. He had lived in those parts all his 
life.” 

The fur man waved me aside with a gesture. 
“Tartars,” he said, “they don’t know anything. I 
tell you all those stories of wolves attacking sleighs 
are nonsense. Of course, a mad wolf, and they do 
go mad sometimes, is as dangerous as a mad dog 
or worse, but that’s all. And what’s more, wolves 
don’t hunt in packs—never more than four or five 
together, and then it’s just the sire and dam and 
the pups of the last litter.” 

If he is right, then on that trip I met something 
more dangerous than wolves—namely “samogon,” 
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real Russian firewater, the sixty degree home-brew 
spirit distilled from grain or potatoes by the peasants 
to replace vodka, forbidden since the war. Samogon 
is not clear like vodka but a pale, cloudy fluid with 
the kick of a mule. When we stopped to change 
horses they gave it to us “to keep the cold out,” and 
it certainly did. It tasted like liquid fire and made 
me gasp for breath, but I survived it. 

At the mines I met a Russian engineer who was 
working for a formerly competing firm in which he 
had been one of the principal shareholders. Of 
course, his mine, like ours, had been nationalized 
after the revolution, but his point of view struck me 
as interesting and helped me to understand much of 
what happened later in Russia. 

He said, “You Americans are extraordinary 
people, you work so hard. Why are you personally, 
Doctor Hammer, giving yourself so much trouble?” 

I said: “Naturally, because we have a concession 
and want to profit by it.” 

“Oh,” he cried, “is that what you think? Weil, 
you may be right, but my point of view is quite 
different. I’m in charge now of a neighboring mine, 
and I take good care that as little work is done as pos- 
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sible.” He paused a moment, then added: “Why 
work for these people when they may be upset any 
minute and I will get my property back?” 

This was not an isolated case. The Bolsheviks 
were compelled to employ a great many technicians 
who had formerly owned property themselves, or 
worked for the old owners. Many of them, it seems, 
were unable to believe that the Soviet régime would 
last and so, without daring to commit overt acts of 
sabotage, they deliberately slowed down production 
until the time when the former owners would 
return. In the case of this engineer, it was a question 
of self-interest, but there were plenty of others who 
were actuated by what, in one sense, might be con- 
sidered loyalty to their former employers. Take, for 
instance, the case of the Shakhta sabotage trial in 
the summer of 1928, when some fifty engineers were 
charged with deliberately restricting production in 
the Donetz coal fields. Some of the accused were 
former owners but the majority had nothing par- 
ticular to gain, except, perhaps, a somewhat higher 
salary, from the downfall of the Soviet régime. 
Nevertheless, the evidence showed that many of 
them had done their best to prevent the development 
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of the richest seams of coal. Some, no doubt, were 
in the pay of their former employers, but others 
seemed to be doing it for no reason but to safeguard 
the property of the companies for which they had 
worked. From the Soviet viewpoint this was treason 
to the State. 

The Ural town of Alapayevsk, near which our 
asbestos concession was situated, was previously 
known to me only as the scene of a tragedy where 
a number of the highest figures of the Romanoff 
régime met a terrible death during the worst “terror” 
period in the summer of 1918. They included at 
least two members of the Romanoff family and a 
number of nobles formerly connected with the 
court. Like the Czar and his family, the reason for 
their execution was the rapid advance of the Siberian 
White forces westward. Their bodies were found 
in a deserted quarry by the Whites who gave them 
a public funeral at Ekaterinburg, exacting terrible 
reprisals from the local population. 

Our concession included a large area of wood and 
meadow land covering several hundred acres. There 
was excellent fishing in streams and lakes and hunt- 
ing in the woods. The asbestos mine was a large 
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open hole about one thousand feet in diameter, 
graded in terraces down to the bottom which was 
about one hundred feet below the surface. Never 
in my life have I seen anything so old-fashioned 
as the way this property was worked. They used to 
pick away at the ore with cumbersome hand-drills, 
usually taking about three days to bore a hole deep 
enough for a dynamite charge. Then the fragments 
of ore would be carried up in baskets on the men’s 
backs to a higher terrace where they would sit in 
rows with little hammers like road-menders one 
sees in England, chipping away to remove the stone 
from the ore. When the ore was cleaned it was 
transported by peasant carts to the railroad station, 
ten miles away. Of course, during the time when the 
peasants were busy or when bad weather made the 
roads impassable the ore was not transported but 
just piled up at the mine. 

Labor conditions, prior to the revolution, had been 
atrocious. The workers were herded in filthy bar- 
racks, like animals. They worked twelve hours daily 
six days a week for an average wage of fifteen 
roubles a month, or about $7.00. The foreman used 
whips to drive these “cattle” and cases of violent 
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assault or even murder were not uncommon. On 
Sundays every one got drunk! That was the only 
relaxation. 

In pre-war days the mine had been a government 
property and under the tariff conditions then in 
force ought to have been most profitable. In point 
of fact, a competing enterprise, privately owned, in 
the same neighbourhood, had arranged by a little 
judicious bribery to prevent the exploitation of the 
richest ore. Thus, buildings were erected over one 
vein so that it could not be worked, and another 
equally rich section was chosen as a dump for the 
waste stones and hidden by hundreds of tons of 
débris. 

The mechanical methods we introduced were a 
nine-days wonder. Peasants came from fifty miles 
away to see our compressed air drills at work, but 
the greatest success was our power driven saw-mill. 
Until then they had laboriously sawn planks by 
hand from a tree, requiring two men a full day to 
make a single plank. Our four-bladed automatic 
saws cut a tree into planks in a few minutes. That 
saw-mill proved a God-send to the whole neighbor- 
hood. Peasants would haul logs from miles around, 
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although they could have bought the planks direct 
from us at a trifling cost, just for the pleasure of 
seeing them sliced as one put it “like a knife cuts 
butter.” 

We quickly substituted mechanical crushers for 
the old system of nicking away stone from the ore 
with little hammers, and put in a narrow gauge 
railroad to transport the ore from the mine. Accord- 
ing to the terms of our contract we were required 
to build houses for the workers, provide schools and 
a hospital and dispensary and certain other facilities. 
All this, of course, is provided for by the Soviet 
labor laws which apply to all employers, whether 
native or foreign, state or private. I have explained 
how we brought in food for them, but there was 
another item hardly less important, namely, cloth- 
ing. We purchased, abroad, a large quantity of 
American war stocks that were sold after the Armis- 
tice, uniforms and so forth, with the most comical 
results. Here, in the heart of Soviet Russia, a visitor 
would find one man dressed in a full uniform of 
the marine corps; another would have an American 
tunic above his baggy Russian breeches and felt 
boots; a third would wear an American army cap 
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that contrasted strangely with his sheepskin coat. 
They even cut up coats and made them into clothes 
for the children, and although much of the material 
would not have been considered first quality in the 
United States, it made a tremendous impression in 
Alapayevsk where everyone thought the American 
army must all be millionaires if they could wear 


clothes like that. 
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THERE were many obstacles on the Soviet road to 
economic reconstruction. One of the worst was dis- 
honesty and readiness to accept bribes on the part of 
State officials and business men. In the spring of 
1923, for instance, there was organized a State trad- 
ing department called Gostorg, with which we, as 
importers of American machinery, had close rela- 
tions. I will tell later on about our difficulties with 
regard to licenses for the importation of Ford cars, 
That was due to political reasons, but similar dif- 
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culties were constantly appearing, often on the most 
trivial pretext. I decided to get to the root of the 
matter and made an appointment for our manager 
and myself with the director of the Gostorg, whose 
name was Cagan. He kept us waiting for nearly an 
hour in his ante-room, but finally received us quite 
affably, and instead of proceeding to business began 
to talk about the difficulty of getting things from 
abroad, and the fact that I or some of our people 
were constantly crossing the frontier. 

“My father-in-law is a doctor,” he said, “but he 
can’t get rubber gloves for operating. Can you have 
a few pairs brought in?” 

“Why yes,” I said, “that’s easy enough. We will be 
happy to oblige you.” 

I don’t know what he thought I meant by this, 
which seemed to me a simple matter of courtesy, 
but he at once began to hint pretty strongly that 
our difficulties would vanish if we showed ourselves 
“a little more accommodating” in other respects. 

“Hello,” I thought, “this smells like graft.” Like 
everyone else who has done business in Russia, I 
had heard stories of the corruption that existed in 
the “old days,” when it was necessary for foreigners 
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to sweeten many palms in order to do business, but 
from the first I had resolved not to attempt anything 
of the kind with Soviet officials. It was not only 
unnecessary for the most part, but dangerous. So I 
replied vaguely to Mr. Cagan, as if I had failed to 
understand him, and he did not press the subject 
further. Our difficulties, however, continued, and I 
knew that we had gained nothing by our interview. 
I wrote letters and tried to get satisfaction but with- 
out success. Then, suddenly, one day I heard that 
Cagan had been arrested by the GPU (Secret Polit- 
ical Police) and his apartment searched. They 
found, I was told, no less than a hundred thousand 
pounds in English currency. In addition to his work 
in the Gostorg, Cagan had had power to charter 
freight cars for the transport of goods. He had, it 
appeared, run a regular business of moving freight 
for private speculators at a time when transportation 
was urgently needed to bring food supplies to the 
hungry populace; hence his wealth. Investigation 
showed that he had arranged to “visit” Germany on 
a purchasing mission for the Gostorg, where he 
would have been able to settle and live comfortably 
on his ill-gotten gains. As it was, he was tried on a 
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charge of treason, under the article of the Soviet 
penal code which concerns abuse of position for 
personal profit by State officials, and condemned to 
be shot. When it was known that his appeal for 
clemency had been refused and while he was wait- 
ing for the sentence to be carried out, his wife was 
allowed to visit him in prison. She brought him 
poison and he cheated the firing squad. 

In those days, perhaps even more than now, it was 
necessary to watch your step most carefully if you 
were doing business in Russia. I have another case 
in point. One day in the summer of ’23, a rather 
well-dressed young man, speaking excellent English, 
came into my office in Moscow with a letter of 
introduction to suggest that we interest ourselves in 
building houses in the city or repairing damaged 
buildings. He said that his brother, who was the 
president of the new Commercial and Industrial 
Bank, would supply credit for this scheme at 
nominal rates so that it would not be necessary to 
bring in valuta from abroad. The plan sounded 
attractive; he gave facts and figures to show a large 
annual profit, but there was something about him 
and his project which did not seem quite right.to 
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me in view of my knowledge of Russian conditions, 
and after some consideration we refused. 

Two or three years later he and his brother were 
arrested on a charge of malversation of funds and 
condemned to five and three years imprisonment 
respectively. It was a lucky escape for us. 

This brother had actually made a success of his 
banking operations, and the charge on which he 
was convicted was mainly of a technical character. 
What he had done was to lend money at a nominal 
rate of interest for such building operations as had 
been proposed to me. That he might have lent it to 
a State or even a foreign organization at such rates 
would not have been regarded as a crime, but to 
have benefited his brother in this way was a punish- 
able offense. Moreover, the bank president was a 
Communist and had behaved in a way which 
shocked the “moral conscience of the Party.” He had 
a nice villa in the country, valuable horses and a 
carriage which had formerly belonged to a noble- 
man, and gave parties where pretty ladies from the 
ballet were very much in evidence. In any other 
country this was no crime, but in Russia Com- 
munists are expected to set an example of modesty 
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and propriety. There were also unfounded rumors 
that as a member of the Moscow Commission, which 
in those days determined the rate of exchange for 
Soviet currency, he might have let his brother know 
what the rate would be so as to speculate on the 
“black bourse.” 

This “black bourse” was one of the most curious 
phenomena in Moscow. Theoretically, private deal- 
ing in exchange was forbidden, but actually one of 
the passages in the big “GUM” (State Department 
Store) buildings on the Red Square was reserved 
for money changers. It was done quite openly— 
there were even soldiers to guard the large sums 
which were being exchanged. My brother Victor 
was our representative on the “black bourse.” He 
would have stacks of new bills in all denominations 
which he would offer in exchange for the roubles 
that we needed for our current operating expenses. 
There was always a better rate for new hundred- 
dollar bills, probably because they were less bulky 
than smaller bills and hence easier to hide. A curious 
thing was the fact that bills dated in Washington 
were quoted at a better rate than bills issued by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve in other cities. 
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Another man would have, for instance, a bag of 
gold coins, perhaps three hundred pieces of ten 
roubles each. Without any form of secrecy he would 
offer to buy with them Soviet roubles or American 
dollars or English pounds. Representatives of the 
State Bank used to attend these meetings and buy 
or sell their own and foreign currency as the occasion 
demanded. The area in the passage, where they 
conducted these operations, was barred off by a sort 
of fence from the public and one had to pay the 
equivalent of fifty cents to enter. I remember that 
the woman who sat at the little wicket gate selling 
the entrance tickets used to have a loaded revolver 
lying on the table in front of her. In those days the 
possession of money was still dangerous in Moscow. 

As a matter of fact this “black bourse” really 
served a valuable purpose in the process of stabiliza- 
tion of Soviet currency, which, although the world 
may not realize it, was one of the miracles of modern 
finance. It is customary to talk about the recovery 
of the mark as an exceptional achievement. But 
Germany is a modern industrial country and enjoyed 
the all-powerful aid of American banks, whereas 
Russia accomplished her stabilization alone. 
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The credit is due to two men, Sokolnikoff, then 
Minister of Finance, who later became head of the 
All-Russian Oil Syndicate, and Shineman, then 
President of the State Bank. 

In the winter of ’21, after our asbestos concession 
had been signed, I went to see Mr. Shineman who 
had just been appointed to his position as head of 
the newly formed bank. I found him in a small 
room in a building on the Kusnetzky Most, one of 
the central streets in Moscow. The place was being 
reconstructed, and I had to pick my way carefully 
through wheelbarrows of bricks and mortar. Mr. 
Shineman was then busy engaging personnel for 
what later became a truly gigantic enterprise despite 
its modest beginning. He seemed surprisingly young 
for such a post but impressed me greatly by his 
optimism. We talked for a time about the possibili- 
ties of transferring funds from America to Russia. 
Then he said smiling: “I hear, Doctor Hammer, you 
are the first American concessionaire in Russia. 
Don’t you think you would like also to be the first 
depositor in the Soviet State Bank?” 

It so happened that I was just beginning to feel 


the need of Soviet currency, so I produced my letter 
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of credit and opened an account in dollars—I forget 
how many millions of roubles my first deposit of 
five thousand dollars was worth—and received a 
pass-book numbered “т.” 

At that time the total value of Soviet currency, 
which was rapidly depreciating, could not have been 
worth much more than thirty million dollars in 
terms of foreign valuta. By an ingenious system of 
buying and selling on the “black bourse,” in addi- 
tion, of course, to the rapid growth of prosperity 
which followed NEP, the State Bank was able, by 
the middle of ’24, to replace “Sovesnaks,” as the 
depreciated notes were termed, by an issue of 
“Chervonetz,” gold roubles, worth the pre-war figure 
of fifty-two American cents. By the end of ’28, the 
total currency issue was approximately 1,800 million 
roubles with a value in foreign valuta of more than 
goo million dollars. 

Long before that, of course, the “black bourse” 
was closed, which, curiously enough, had the effect 
to some extent of reacting against the State Bank, 
for the following reasons: In the days of the “black 
bourse,” the State Bank’s agents could control the 
rate of exchange by buying and selling valuta; after- 
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wards this was no longer possible, which accounts 
for the difference in value between chervonetz 
roubles in Russia and in Berlin, Riga, Warsaw or 
Constantinople, where they have been sold at a con- 
siderable discount. Many of these notes have been 
forgeries. Others have been taken out of Russia by 
smugglers in exchange for the goods they brought 
іп. According to Soviet law, it is forbidden to re- 
import roubles into Russia, even if genuine. This 
may seem strange at first sight, but the frontiers of 
Russia are so vast that it is almost impossible to 
prevent smuggling, with the result that there is 
carried on a “bootleg” trade in roubles not essentially 
different from the bootleg liquor business in another 
great republic whose frontiers, however, are only 
about half as extensive as those of the USSR. 
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In THE summer of ’23 a great Agricultural Exposi- 
tion was held in Moscow, in the grounds of what 
had formerly been the Sans Souci palace which 
Catherine the Great had given to her lover, Orloff. 
In connection with this imperial gift I heard a 
remarkable story. Catherine’s favor was notoriously 
volatile and although Orloff had helped her to the 
throne she began to tire of him. One day, on her 
birthday, all the courtiers gathered round a table 
where the magnificent gifts that the Empress had 
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received were displayed in glittering splendor. Or- 
loff stood apart from the gay throng. All-powerful 
a few weeks ago, his star was now on the wane and . 
none wished to compromise themselves by talking 
to him. 

The Empress entered with smiles for all save 
Orloff, and thanked each one for his gift. Finally 
she approached Orloff and said coldly, “Has Count 
Orloff forgotten that this is his Sovereign’s birth- 
day?” Without a word Orloff pointed to a tiny 
leather box that lay unnoticed on the table. Catherine 
eyed it with disdain. As the couriers crowded around, 
sneering, she opened the little box and started back 
with a cry of amazement. There on black velvet lay 
a jewel of living fire, a blue-white diamond of the 
purest water flashing multi-colored rays. And what 
a diamond! Even the luxurious court of the great 
Empress had seen nothing like this irregular stone 
of nearly two hundred carats which once had decked 
the turban of the Shah of Shahs. With characteristic 
impulsiveness Catherine threw herself on Orloff’s 
breast and embraced him openly before all. No 
woman could resist such an offering, which had cost 
Orloff a king’s ransom. He had beggared himself 
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to make this last bid for Catherine’s favor, but she 
repaid him tenfold. From Count he became Prince 
and the Sans Souci Estate was only one of the many 
gifts she showered upon the subject who had out- 
done his queen in generosity. 

I am proud to remember that the American flag 
was floating over our pavilion at the Agricultural 
Exposition. By this time we had arranged to repre- 
sent a considerable number of American firms in 
addition to the Ford Agency, so that we displayed 
all kinds of American-made machinery in addition 
to the Fordson tractors and Ford cars. There had 
been some trouble about the latter in connection with 
the alleged anti-Soviet attitude of Mr. Ford and the 
strongly anti-semitic tone adopted by the Dearborn 
Independent. Public opinion in Russia had been 
greatly stirred by the Curzon ultimatum in May of 
1923, and Mr. Ford became something of a target 
during the outburst of xenophobia that followed. A 
shipment of two hundred cars was held up at Riga 
as the Soviet officials declined to give permits routing 
it to Moscow. The reason, they alleged, was that the 
cars did not stand up on Russian roads. Since these 
cars were consigned to the War Department, I 
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appealed to Trotsky who gave instructions to have 
the shipment released and said curtly that whatever 
might be Mr. Ford’s attitude with regard to the 
Bolshevik question in general and anti-semitism in 
particular, no true Marxist would allow sentiment to 
interfere with business. Sometime later in America 
I told Mr. Ford this incident and he declared that 
he had no anti-semitic prejudice. 

“I have lots of excellent Jewish workers, and some 
of my best agents are Jews,” he said, “but I have 
the strongest feelings against a certain group of 
Jewish bankers who tried to take advantage of me 
when they thought I was in need of their assistance. 
I do not like bankers as a class but this particular 
group of bankers I abhor. That is the true story of 
my so-called anti-semitism.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Ford subsequently made 
a public disavowal of the anti-semitic campaign 
which had been attributed to him. 

Before the summer of ’23 was ended, we con- 
ceived the project of forming our growing commer- 
cial and agency business into a regular corporation 
to act on a concession basis. On July 14th we signed 
a contract with Mr. Frumkin, Acting Commissar 
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of the Foreign Trade Monopoly Department. The 
Commissar, Mr. Krassin, had told me that I could 
obtain this contract on condition that I guaranteed 
to export from Russia the equivalent of our annual 
imports from America. The minimum sum of export 
and import which we guaranteed was one million 
two hundred thousand dollars, making a total turn- 
over of two million four hundred thousand dollars 
per annum. The contract was yearly with a clause 
providing for renewal. 

In the two years of ’23 to ’25 we had a total turn- 
over of twelve and a half million dollars. Our exports 
were principally furs, as we had established fur- 
collecting stations throughout Siberia, but also in- 
cluded a great variety of other products. Imports 
chiefly consisted of machinery, automobiles, tractors 
and other means of production. 

This contract aroused considerable interest in 
Washington circles regarding future possibilities of 
the development of trade between the United States 
and Russia. It was about this time that a group of 
American Senators visited Moscow, of course, un- 
officially. There was Senator Ladd, Senator King and 
Congressman Freear in the party which had come 
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to investigate conditions and see “whether Russia 
was heaven or hell,” as Senator King remarked—it 
had been depicted as both by friends and enemies 
in the United States. 

We invited them to meet a score or more of 
prominent Russians, including Krasnochokof, then 
President of the Commercial Bank, Gomberg, head 
af the Moscow stock exchange, and some German, 
Polish and Russian private business men. The 
Senators’ impressions were, I think, favorable on 
the whole, and І heard that they issued a report after 
their return to Washington of a fairly optimistic 
character. Senator King evidently found it difficult 
to believe that state socialism would accomplish as 
much as private initiative. He put the case squarely 
one night at my house. “What would happen to 
the United States, for instance,” he asked, “if the 
Government interfered with private enterprise the 
way it does here?” Many of the Russians tried to 
answer him, but they did not succeed in changing 
his opinion. 


CHAPTER XV 


Berore the termination of the second year of our 
export and import trading agreement with the 
Foreign Trade Monopoly Department, I went again 
to see its chief, Leonid Krassin, in his office on the 
Ilinka. Perhaps of all the Bolshevik leaders Krassin 
looked least like a revolutionary. He had the pale, 
rather stern face and assured manner of a big busi- 
ness executive abroad. Prior to the war he had, in fact, 
held an important position in the German electric 
firm of Siemens-Schukert whọ paid him what was 
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an enormous salary for pre-war Europe. Despite 
ridiculous stories abroad about Krassin’s personal 
wealth he died penniless and his wife was given a 
pension by the State. For years before the War he 
contributed all of his salary, save bare living ex- 
penses, to the Bolshevik Party, of which he was an 
old and trusted member. А 

He explained to me, cordially, but quite firmly, 
that the development of Soviet trade abroad through 
their own organizations such as “Arcos” and the 
newly formed “Amtorg,” made it henceforth un- 
desirable to do business through foreigners. That 
did not mean, however, he added, that the Soviet 
authorities were blind to the great services we had 
been able to render in building up Russian-American 
trade during the difficult period of organization, and 
he expressed the hope that we would find other, 
but no less profitable, fields of enterprise in Russia. 
I said that we had been approached by an English 
shipbuilding corporation with a view to the sale of 
shipping to the Soviet. Krassin thought for a 
moment, then frowned. 

“No,” he said. “We hope to build our own ships 
at home. The yards are being reorganized and we 
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expect to produce what we need more cheaply than 
the English will sell. What is needed now, Doctor 
Hammer, in this country, is industrial production. 
Why don’t you interest yourselves in industry? 
There are many articles which we have to import 
from abroad that ought to be produced here.” I said 
that I would think it over and let him know as 
soon as possible. 

I pondered deeply about Krassin’s suggestion, but 
found it difficult to make up my mind. The ques- 
tion was solved by an accident. I went into a station- 
ery store to buy a pencil. The salesman showed me 
an ordinary lead-pencil that would cost two or three 
cents in America, and to my astonishment, said the 
price was fifty kopeks (26 cents). 

“Oh! but I want an indelible pencil,” I said. 

At first he shook his head and then appeared to 
relent. “As you are a foreigner, I will let you have 
one, but our stock is so limited that as a rule we 
sell them only to regular customers who buy paper 
and copybooks as well.” 

He went to the stockroom and came back with 
the simplest type of indelible pencil. The price was 
a rouble (52 cents). 
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I made further inquiries and found that there was 
an immense shortage of pencils in Russia as every- 
thing had to be imported from Germany. Before the 
War there had been a small pencil factory in 
Moscow run by some Germans, but it had ceased 
production. Plans were on foot, I found, to remodel 
and enlarge it as a State pencil factory of the Soviet, 
but at that time, in the summer of ’25, they had not 
advanced beyond the project stage. Accordingly, I 
decided that here was my opportunity and arranged 
an interview with Yoffe, Vice-President of the 
Central Concession Committee under Trotsky, who 
had been removed as Commissar of War on account 
of his opposition tactics. 

Yoffe was one of the ablest of the Bolshevik 
leaders. He had been for many years a close per- 
sonal friend of Trotsky and was trusted by Lenin. 
It was through his diplomatic skill as Soviet Pleni- 
potentiary in Tokio that the long quarrel with 
Japan had been settled the previous year on satis- 
factory terms to both powers. He fought chronic 
ill-health with unflinching courage and, at the time I 
saw him, had just returned from Germany some- 
what improved by a three-months’ treatment. Poor 
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Yoffe! His fate was perhaps the most tragic of any 
of the Soviet leaders. As the opposition struggle 
developed his attachment to Trotsky widened the 
breach between his group and the majority group, 
and his distress at the schism preyed upon his health. 
In the autumn of °27 he made an appeal to the 
authorities to provide the funds for himself and his 
wife to go again to Germany for further treatment. 
The controversy had by this time become so em- 
bittered that they refused to supply the money but 
offered to have him treated in the Kremlin hospital. 
The expulsion of Trotsky from the Communist 
Party proved the final blow to Yoffe’s nerves, 
shattered by months of terrible suffering, which even 
morphine had ceased to alleviate. In November, he 
shot himself, leaving a pathetic letter to Trotsky, 
which was seized by the authorities but afterwards 
published in the monthly Bolshevik. One of his 
friends told me that his purpose in choosing that 
moment for his suicide was to enable the opposition 
to make speeches at his funeral and thus get access 
to public opinion which was denied them in the 
official press. The authorities were too clever. 


Although Yoffe was buried with military honors, 
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the hour chosen was twelve o'clock the day after 
his death, when the proletarian masses of Moscow 
were at work. Although Trotsky, Kamenev and 
other opposition leaders were allowed to make 
speeches, there were not more than a few hundred 
people present, nearly all of them confirmed opposi- 
tionists already. 

Yoffe was a short, thick-set man with keen dark 
eyes and one of the quickest minds I ever came 
across. He welcomed my suggestion for a pencil 
factory most warmly but asked at once whether 
pencil-making was not largely a German monopoly 
and whether I would not have difficulty in getting 
the business started. I said cheerfully enough that I 
would cross that bridge when I came to it, but that 
in the meantime I wished to work out with him 
details of a concession. He explained that he was 
not wishing to make objections but simply that the 
Russian State Company, of which I spoke before, 
did not seem to be getting its work started nearly as 
quickly as it had pledged to do. I said that we were 
prepared to put up a cash deposit of fifty thousand 
dollars as a guarantee that we would begin produc- 
tion within twelve months after signature of the 
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contract, if the concessions committee would agree 
to our conditions. And further, we would obligate 
ourselves to produce a million dollars’ worth of 
pencils in the first operating year. Yoffe looked 
rather surprised, but said that on that basis we could 
be assured of the most sincere co-operation on the 
part of the concessions committee. He was as good 
as his word. The concession agreement was worked 
out in the record time for Russia, of three and a 
half months, despite great opposition by the Russian 
state pencil concern. They inaugurated a press cam- 
paign against “foreign capitalists who try to exploit 
Russia’s wealth.” I paid no attention to this beyond 
reminding the concessions committee of our cash 
guarantee and asserting that despite the big start the 
State concern had over us, we would be able to begin 
large scale production before they would. In October, 
1925, the agreement was signed by Litvinof, for the 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, and Piatikof, who 
later became president of the State Bank, on behalf 

of the Concessions’ Committee. 
I may add that the Lena Goldfields Concession 
took nearly two years to negotiate and that the 
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Japanese fisheries concession in Far Eastern Soviet 
waters required almost as long. 

Our promise of a fifty-thousand-dollar cash guar- 
antee became a clause in the agreement and the 
money was duly deposited in the State Bank. Then, 
at the beginning of November I left Moscow for 
Germany. I had obtained an important and, as 
events were to prove, a most profitable concession 
contract, but I did not know the first thing about 
manufacturing pencils, so I went to Nuremberg, the 
heart of the German pencil industry to learn. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


МовемвЕвс, “where the toys come from,” was like 
a picture in an ancient book. It is a medieval town 
with many-gabled houses and narrow winding 
streets. From old-fashioned inns hung painted signs 
that had been new when America was discovered. 
Over the central town behind its old-world battle- 
ments there brooded an atmosphere of peace and 
rest, and the stillness of great age. Yet Nuremberg 
was the centre of the modern pencil industry which 
had been developed from modest beginnings by the 
Faber family, in whose hands it stil] remained. 
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More than two hundred years ago, Johann Faber 
the First, made the first lead pencil in Nuremberg. 
Now the little old town is surrounded by up-to-date 
pencil factories all owned by the Faber family, or 
its offshoots and connections. Largest of all is the 
factory of A. W. Faber, direct descendant of Johann 
the First, at a little town named Furth, a few miles 
outside Nuremberg. 

No prince or feudal baron ever ruled his estates 
more completely than the firm A. W. Faber rules 
Furth. Its word is law and everything—municipality, 
police, public utilities—is under its control. Years 
ago the firm decided that a railroad, or even trolley- 
cars, might bring in undesirables, might make its 
workers discontented and interfere with the even 
tenor of their service to the House of Faber, so the 
railroad passed Furth by and the stranger within its 
gates must come by carriage or auto or on foot. 

The other pencil factories were strongholds, too, 
second only to Furth. Most of the workers had been 
employed for generations, father to son, a long line 
of patient craftsmen, each perfect in his job, but 
knowing little beyond it. In their jealous eagerness 
to retain the monopoly of pencil-making, the Fabers 
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had been careful never to let any of their subordi- 
nates know more than one part of their complicated 
organization; knowledge of the whole was reserved 
for members of the family and a few trusted ad- 
herents. 

After I had spent a week in Nuremberg I knew 
no more of the pencil business than the day of my 
arrival, but I had begun to realize the difficulties I 
was up against, and I believe if at that moment I 
could have cancelled my concession, I would have 
been ready to do so. Just when it seemed most hope- 
less a lucky chance opened the road for me. Through 
a letter of introduction to one of the local bankers 
I came in touch with an engineer who held an im- 
portant position in one of the principal pencil 
factories. This man, when young, had been of an 
adventurous disposition and shortly before the War 
had accepted an offer to build a pencil factory in 
Russia. The War interfered with his plans, he had 
been for a time interned, then released, but not per- 
mitted to return to Germany. He had married a 
Russian wife and found other employment in 
Russia until the conclusion of hostilities permitted 
him to return home. 
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He met a cold reception from his former employ- 
ers and for years could not obtain a job. Finally, 
when they thought he had learnt his lesson the boy- 
cott was lifted and he was allowed once more to 
work, Such treatment may sound incredible in this 
day and age but in Nuremberg it is the common 
practice. I discovered the case of one foreman who, 
after twenty-five years of service, accepted an offer 
to go to South America to work in a newly opened 
pencil factory. He obtained a passport to leave Ger- 
many but his departure was actually forbidden by 
the Nuremberg police! For ten long years he re- 
mained in Nuremberg unable to get a job in the one 
trade he knew. 

In a sense this tyranny reacted against those who 
exercised it because, once I managed through the 
engineer to effect an entry into the fortress, I found 
plenty of its defenders willing to exchange their old 
allegiance for a freer life. In the course of two months 
I was able to engage the staff I needed but even then 
it proved necessary to secure their passports in Berlin, 
where the Faber influence was not great enough to 
interpose obstruction. In the meantime, I placed 
orders for the needed machines and with the help 
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of the engincer prepared a program for our factory- 
to-be. Many of the men I hired were elderly, with 
families, so that I had to promise them homes with 
gardens such as they had in Nuremberg, schools 
for their children and the comforts of German life 
which they feared might be lacking in Moscow. I 
even agreed to supply them with good German 
beer, but fortunately they found Russian beer suth- 
ciently to their liking. 

Then I went to Birmingham, England, to make 
similar arrangements for the pen department of 
our factory. We had not originally contemplated any- 
thing save the manufacture of pencils but the con- 
cession committee was so insistent that we include 
the manufacture of steel pens that we finally agreed 
to do so. To my surprise I found in Birmingham 
much the same state of affairs as in Nuremberg. 
Here, too, was a closed industry, with most of its 
workers trained from childhood under semi-feudal 
conditions. In this case I had more success among the 
younger men, many of whom had been disturbed 
in their placid routine of life by the War and were 
willing to seek new adventures abroad. Taught by 
experience, I began with an advertisement in the 
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local newspapers for an engineer, and after picking 
my man, was able to engage the skilled workers 
through him. After ordering machinery, I left for 
Moscow where I arrived early in ’26, less than three 
months after the concession had been signed. At 
least I felt we had made a good beginning. 

The next difficulty was to find a suitable location 
for our factory. Two or three years earlier I could 
have secured a modern factory with ease, at a nomi- 
nal cost, but the stimulus given to industry by the 
New Economic Policy and the stabilization of the 
Soviet currency on a gold basis, had brought about 
a very different state of affairs. After exhaustive 
search it seemed impossible to find anything in 
Moscow and I was just about to select some other 
city as the scene of our activities when I heard of 
an abandoned soap works on the outskirts of the . 
city near the Moscow River. From every point of 
view except buildings, it was an admirable site. 
More than a square mile of land, with ample space 
for the houses, gardens, schools, etc., I had agreed 
to build, and enough room for any developments 
we might later contemplate, but the buildings were 
mere shells, without roofs or floors, little better than 
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ruins, Within a week I had secured a ten-years’ 
lease—that was the duration of our concession—and 
set a thousand men to work. The buildings were 
rapidly repaired and a steam-heating plant ordered 
from Germany was installed, By April it was possible 
to begin setting up the machinery that was now 
arriving from abroad. Meanwhile we built cottages 
for the German and English workers and laid out 
their gardens. We built a club house, a school, a 
restaurant and a first-aid station, later to be trans- 
formed into a hospital. It was a regular little city. 
With regard to the machinery, I had taken the 
precaution of insisting that each firm should send 
its own experts to attend to the setting up of ma- 
chines. Each piece was numbered and the whole 
program had been worked out beforehand to the 
minutest detail. This is a most important factor in 
Russia where foreign machinery of the latest type 
is generally a sealed book to Russian operatives. 
The Soviet Government has lost hundreds of thou- 
sands, one might almost say millions of dollars by 
attempting to install foreign machinery without 
proper technical advice, and by expecting it to func- 
tion on a hundred per cent scale with only Russian 
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workmen to handle it. It has now become a rule 
that all unfamiliar or new machinery shall be ac- 
companied by specialists from the country of origin 
to ensure its correct installation and the proper 
training of Russian workmen to handle it. 

A salient case in point was the great German 
timber concession called “Mologales,” which proved 
a disastrous failure largely because the Russian per- 
sonnel had not been thoroughly trained to handle 
modern German labor-saving machinery. The same 
cause has greatly hampered the work of tractors in 
Russian agriculture. In many a Russian village a 
tractor remains idle for weeks on account of a 
trifling defect that a skilled American mechanic 
could remedy in half an hour. During the past two 
or three years the Soviet Government, as I said, has 
come to realize this fully and before opening a new 
tractor station care is now taken to train an adequate 
number of mechanics and drivers. It is also impor- 
tant to have a full supply of spare parts on hand for 
every type of foreign machine as it often happens 
that weeks must elapse before a comparatively minor 
part can be replaced from abroad. 

In this respect a good example has been set by 
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the Grozni oil trust, which under the management 
of one Ackerman who visited America and made 
an exhaustive study of American methods, has be- 
come one of the most successful branches of Soviet 
industry. Before building the recently completed 
pipeline from Grozni to the port of Tuapse, the 
Grozni trust engaged a young American expert 
named Allen to train some two hundred Russian 
engineers in the technique of welding and in pipe- 
line construction generally. The result was that when 
weather conditions allowed work to begin, in the 
early spring of ’29, it was carried on without a hitch, 
and the whole line was completed and in full work- 
ing order a little less rapidly than would have been 
done in the United States. 

In our case these precautions achieved an equally 
happy effect. By the first of May, almost exactly six 
months after the signature of our contract, the 
factory was a going concern and the first pencils 
had been produced to salute the great Soviet holi- 
day. According to the terms of our contract we 
agreed to produce pencils within twelve months, 
and had given a bond of fifty thousand dollars to 
back our pledge. We had done the work in six 
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months, to the amazement of the concessions com- 
mittee, and be it said, of the Soviet organization 
which had opposed our concession on the ground 
that it would soon be producing pencils without 
need of foreign help. Many months were to elapse 
before our rivals were able to justify their boast. Ip 
the mean time our deposit was returned with thanks 
and congratulations, and we were able to secure a 
predominant position in the Soviet market. 

Most of our German specialists were wholly un- 
familiar with Russia, indeed many of them had never 
been outside of their native Bavaria. Judge then of 
my anxiety when one evening I received a message 
from the factory that a newly-arrived German had 
gone for a walk before supper and had not returned. 

It was then about ten o’clock and I immediately 
phoned to the militia headquarters asking them to 
instruct their local stations to look out for a middle- 
aged man who spoke no Russian and who had 
doubtless lost his way. At midnight there was по 
word of the missing man, and his wife by this time 
was so frightened that I went over to the factory 
myself. I found the entire German group on the 
verge of panic. Only a few days in Moscow and 
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already one of their number had mysteriously dis- 
appeared! Doubtless they said he had been shot or 
fallen a prey to bandits in this terrible country. Some 
of them began to talk of returning home. 

I quieted the weeping woman as best I could, but 
I, too, had begun to feel really anxious. I phoned the 
militia two or three times more during the night 
but they had no news. 

When I reached the factory in the morning the 
Germans were in a pitiable state of distress. I was 
trying, without much success, to make the best of 
things when suddenly a big auto drove up and out 
jumped our missing specialist all smiles, followed 
by a Red Army officer in uniform. It was a remark- 
able story he had to tell. He had gone for a walk 
in the gloaming and had come to a huge and splen- 
did building surrounded by a battlement wall and 
lofty towers—the Kremlin. Seeing people entering 
through one of the gates he had followed them, 
without let or hindrance, and had much enjoyed 
walking about the streets and courts of the fortress 
examining the beautiful old buildings and the can- 
non captured from Napoleon and other things of 
interest. 
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At this point the army officer, who belonged to 
the Kremlin guard, took up the story. “About nine 
last night,” he said, “a man was observed wandering 
about the Kremlin in a strange and suspicious man- 
ner. He was followed at a discreet distance and 
finally made his way to one of the gates. Here he 
was challenged by the sentry who demanded his 
pass to enter the Kremlin. He replied in an unin- 
telligible manner and was unable to produce a pass. 
He was accordingly arrested and confined in the 
guardroom for the night. Once the door was barred 
upon him he began to raise a terrific uproar, shout- 
ing something no one could understand and beating 
and kicking at the door. At last the commandant 
was summoned, who procured an interpreter and 
found the man was a German mechanic employed 
by you. He protested most loudly against his im- 
prisonment, saying that he was a peaceful German 
worker who had done no harm to anyone. The 
documents in his possession seemed to substantiate 
this so we asked him how he had obtained access to 
the Kremlin past the guards at the gate. ‘I just 
walked in,’ he replied, ‘others were going that way 
so I followed them. No one tried to stop me.’ This 
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also proved correct,” the officer concluded; “appar- 
ently the sentry had thought he was a delegate to 
the session of the Central Executive Committee now 
meeting in the Kremlin, and when he walked 
boldly by had not thought to challenge him. It was 
then too late to send him home, so we kept him till 
morning, and we hope he is none the worse for his 
adventure.” 

On the contrary, the good Schultz felt himself a 
hero. Once the misunderstanding had been ex- 
plained, he told us, the commandant had treated 
him most kindly. Не been given a good meal and 
the assurance that whenever he wished to visit the 
Kremlin in a more regular fashion he had only to 
ask the commandant and he would receive a pass 
and a guide to show him round. It was a fortunate 
ending to what might have been a most unpleasant 
incident. 
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As I very shortly found out, a manufacturer’s prob- 
lem in Soviet Russia is not as in America principally 
one of sales, but almost wholly one of production. 
Since the Revolution the shortage of manufactured 
goods has been so great in comparison with the 
steadily growing demand that any article of general 
use or consumption produced inside the country 
at anything like a reasonable price is generally sold 
beforehand. It is hardly too much to say that there 
is at present no sales problem in Russia at all. 
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Production, on the other hand, is more difficult. 
It is not always easy to obtain raw materials, 
especially if, as was the case with us when we began 
work in Moscow, most materials had to be brought 
in from outside of Russia. Efficient labor, too, is 
scarce and its discipline apt to be slack. From the 
outset, therefore, I found myself up against the 
problem of producing more and more pencils to 
meet the demand. Beginning with one shift I soon 
found it necessary to employ two, and in some de- 
partments, three. It was a time of great stress and 
effort but we steadily forced production upwards. 
During the first year, instead of the million dollars’ 
worth of pencils we were pledged by our concession 
agreement to produce, we managed to turn out two 
and a half millions’ worth. In the second year we 
increased this to four millions. In the first year we 
cut the retail price of pencils from fifty cents to five, 
and import was henceforth forbidden, which gave 
us a further stimulus as we were enjoying a virtual 
monopoly. The greater part of our output was taken 
by state organizations and co-operatives but we were 
not precluded from doing business with private 
dealers, whose number, however, had been contin- 
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ually diminishing under the burden of taxation and 
other restrictions. 

In the early days, although the regular daily wage 
our workers received was above the Moscow aver- 
age, their slowness and general laxity nearly drove 
our German foremen to distraction. Men would idle 
about gossiping and smoking cigarettes instead of 
working. In a fortunate moment I conceived the 
idea of putting them on piecework and the scene 
changed as if by magic. Under the spur of piece- 
work it was a common thing to have men come into 
their shop half an hour before the whistle blew in 
the morning in order to tune up their machines so 
as to start full speed “right off from the gun.” Now 
our German foremen were able to report that instead 
of lagging far behind the production rates they had 
known at home, most of our Russian workers were 
beating German records. Wages, of course, advanced 
correspondingly, but so did our profits, and we 
never had cause to regret the piecework basis. News 
soon spread through the city of the large sums to 
be earned at the Hammer factory and we were 


literally besieged with applications for jobs. For 
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many months letters came in by the sackload from 
all over the country. 

One ingenious citizen decided to turn this state 
of affairs to his own profit. He let it be known that 
he was in a position to secure a job in our works 
for anyone who would pay his fee, which varied 
from two to three hundred roubles according to the 
wealth of the would-be worker. Of course it was a 
graft that couldn’t last long, but he made the most 
of it while the going was good. One morning I 
found a tearful young woman in the factory yard 
who claimed that she had thus paid two hundred 
and fifty roubles for her “job.” A few enquiries 
elicited the main facts of the swindle and I put the 
matter in the hands of the police. The rogue was 
arrested just as he was preparing to seek “fresh fields 
and pastures new,” and compelled to disgorge part 
of his ill-gotten gains which were said to have run 
into thousands of roubles. 

Finally, to avoid the trouble of handling these 
countless applications, we agreed with the central 
trade union bureau to hire all our help through the 
state labor exchange, which we notified whenever 
we wished to take on new employees, stating pre- 
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cisely what we wanted. The exchange then would 
send us applicants in the order in which they were 
listed on its books, but if for any reason we did not 
think a candidate was suitable we could refuse him 
and pick a second or third. In this connection I re- 
member a rather curious incident which illustrates 
Soviet conditions in an unusual way. Shortly after 
we had reached the agreement with the labor ex- 
change, a young woman came into my office with a 
most sad story. Her husband had died suddenly and 
she was left almost penniless with two small chil- 
dren to keep; would I take pity on her and give her 
a job? I would have been glad to help her but was 
forced to explain that we had signed an agreement 
to hire everyone exclusively through the labor ex- 
change, and suggested that she apply there immedi- 
ately. If they sent her around to us I promised I 
would see that she was taken on. 

The young woman went away somewhat com- 
forted but when she reached the exchange she found 
that there was a long waiting list, at the foot of 
which she, as the last comer, must inevitably be 
placed. Whereupon she took her courage in both 


hands and wrote a letter to Kalinin, the peasant 
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President of the Soviet Union, telling him her des- 
perate position and begging him to help her. Kalinin 
receives thousands of such appeals every day, but it 
is his boast that none of them are too humble for 
his attention and he maintains a separate bureau to 
investigate and deal with such cases. Within a week 
the widow was notified that Kalinin had intervened 
on her behalf at the labor exchange and that her 
name had been put at the head of the list. A few 
days later she appeared at the factory, in reply to 
our request for additional help, and was given a job. 

It may be a subject for surprise in America that 
piecework is allowed in the Soviet Union. In point 
of fact, it was expressly permitted by the decree in- 
troducing NEP (the New Economic Policy) in the 
summer of ’21. It is now in force in many of the 
state factories and generally gives excellent results. 

Soviet labor laws are extremely complicated as 
many a foreigner engaged in business in Russia has 
learned, to his sorrow. In our case I may say that 
we employed a legal expert whose sole duty it was 
to deal with labor questions. This may sound like an 
extra expense and burden but in reality he corre- 
sponds to the “Director of Personnel,” who has be- 
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come a familiar figure in most large American enter- 
prises. The great power and influence, moreover, of 
the Trade Unions is not without its advantages to 
the employer of labor in Russia. Once the latter 
has signed a Collective agreement, as it is called, 
with the Union branch to which his employees 
belong, there is little risk of strikes or similar 
trouble. Both sides are equally bound by the agree- 
ment set down in black and white, and the Union 
is sufficiently strong to see that no infringement by 
the employees is permitted. The agreement includes 
a code of rules, worked out in minute detail, to 
which both workers and employer are compelled by 
law to adhere. It thus becomes a safeguard for the 
employer no less than for his help. For instance, 
should a worker prove unsatisfactory or commit 
any breach of discipline, he receives a warning. A 
second misdemeanor, a second warning, after which 
he may be fired. He still has the right of appeal to 
the special Labor Courts, but the latter usually judge 
cases fairly on their merits. Thus in one year, of 
fifty such cases we lost only three. Twenty-seven 
were complete victories for us and twenty partial 
victories. According to a recent change in the So- 
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viet Labor Code a man so dismissed must go to the 
bottom of the list at the Labor Exchange and finds 
it extremely difficult to secure another job. 

ОЕ course, I need hardly say that grave miscon- 
duct or theft not only lays the culprit open to crimi- 
nal proceedings but enables the employer to dis- 
miss him without the double warning. This, 
however, does not usually apply to petty theft, where 
the goods stolen are worth less than two and a half 
dollars. Thus, on one occasion not long after we 
had begun work I was informed that our pencils 
were beginning to be sold on the Moscow markets, 
which clearly pointed to a leakage somewhere. I 
applied to the police who put a couple of detectives 
into the factory ostensibly as workers. After a few 
days’ investigation they brought a fellow worker 
into my office and ordered him to take off his boots. 
The high leather boots carried a good cargo of 
pencils. One of the detectives explained to me that 
in the ordinary course it would not be permitted to 
dismiss the man right away as the value of this 
particular theft was under the prescribed sum. As 
they were convinced, however, that he had been 
pilfering regularly, and in order to make an ex- 
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ample, I was allowed to discharge him at once 
Subsequently, by agreement with the Trade Union, 
the duty of preventing petty theft of the kind was 
laid upon the workers’ Factory Committee, who 
assigned a group of employees to watch this matter. 
This measure proved amply effective and in the 
two years that followed we had no further trouble 
on this score. 

Our production in the year °25 increased, com- 
pared to the previous year, from fifty-one million 
pencils to seventy-two million, and steel pens from 
ten million to ninety-five million. The number of 
employees mounted from four hundred and fifty 
to eight hundred and the average monthly wage 
from 122 roubles to 154 roubles (about $77.00). We 
were not only able to take care of the entire require- 
ments of Russia, but also exported about twenty 
per cent of our production to England, Turkey, 
Persia, China and the Far East. 

We suddenly found ourselves eulogized in the 
Soviet press. In two years we had turned Russia into 
an exporter of a manufactured product, which even 
before the war had been imported for millions of 
gold roubles. We received daily visits from Workers’ 
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delegations, student classes in engineering schools, 
and government commissions. Each visitor went 
away marvelling at the efficiency of the “Ameri- 
kanski” methods. 

However, we came in for our share of criticism 
and abuse as well as praise. When our balance sheet 
was published in the newspapers and it was shown 
that our earnings for the first year were over two 
million roubles (one million dollars), articles ap- 
peared in the local press stating that our prices were 
too high and the government should do something 
to develop their own pencil industry and prevent 
the foreign capitalist from pumping so much gold 
out of the country. 

I was somewhat disheartened by this attack which 
in some articles appeared to be especially abusive. 
Something occurred at this time which helped me 
to take this more philosophically. In 1928 a dele- 
gation of American college presidents and professors, 
headed by Professor John Dewey, were visiting 
Russia. Many of them were my guests during their 
stay in Moscow at the “Brown House,” a palatial 
residence in Moscow, formerly the headquarters of 
Colonel John Haskell, which I had leased from the 
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Government after the Colonel’s departure. One 
evening at dinner, the Minister of Education, 
Lunacharsky, leaned over and whispered in my ear, 
“I have been following the attacks on you in the 
newspapers; don’t pay any attention to them. You 
know, some of the comrades have to let off steam 
periodically, and since they haven’t local capitalists 
to train their guns on, you have to be the goat. Why,” 
said Lunacharsky, “haven’t you seen the way the 
newspapers have been attacking me? Even we 
Bolshevik ministers get plenty of abuse in our own 
press.” 

Nevertheless, we took the hint and reduced our 
prices, although thanks to increased production and 
efficiency, our profits in the succeeding years re- 
mained about the same. 

By the end of 1929 we had expanded into so many 
different branches of industry that our single pencil 
factory had now grown into a group of five factories, 
manufacturing metal articles, celluloid and allied 
products. With this expansion, and the increasing 
need for credit by our customers, our own need for 
credits increased, but the foreign situation was un- 
favorable for any financing. The best solution to our 
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problem seemed to be to sell out to the Russian Gov- 
ernment. This coincided with their five-year plan 
which provided for the purchase of our concession 
before its expiration. We entered into negotiations 
with Kamenev, then the president of the Main Con- 
cessions Committee. In the spring of 1930 a com- 
mittee of four was formed, on which we were equally 
represented, to determine the value of our property. 
After lengthy negotiations a fair price was agreed 
upon, payable over a period of months. These 
obligations have been met promptly, and final settle- 
ment was made in August, 1931. 
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AN IMPORTANT part of our agreement with Kamenev 
for the sale of our factories was the clause in the 
contract permitting us to take out of Russia all our 
household effects including a collection of art treas- 
ures which we had gathered from all corners of . 
Russia over the period of our nine years’ residence 
there. Among the articles in our collection were 
many 18th century fabrics, shimmering with gen- 
uine gold and silver threads, formerly used as copes 
and chasubles in the private chapels of the Czar. 
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Quantities of similar fabrics had been burnt shortly 
after the Revolution for their gold and silver 
content. 

We also had collected a great many articles of 
glassware and porcelain, made in the Czar’s private 
factory, “The Imperial Porcelain Factory” at Petro- 
grad. This factory was founded by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Peter the Great, and greatly enlarged by 
Catherine the Great. During its existence of over 
180 years this factory made porcelain exclusively 
for the Russian Royal Family by order of the Czar, 
and never were any of its products offered for 
sale. The monogram and crown of the Czar in 
whose reign the china was made is burned into 
the bottom of each piece. The painting of this china 
was often done gratis by famous Russian artists who 
considered it a privilege to give their services to 
the Emperor. The stupendous labor of art may 
be conceived, for instance, when one reflects that 
the famous Bird Set of Nicholas II, originally con- 
sisting of 6,000 pieces, carried three different Bird 
motifs on each piece. We can well understand that 
it took twelve years to complete this one service. 

During the Imperial reign collectors would pay 
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as high as 500 roubles ($250.00) to bribe a servant to 
steal a single plate from the Royal household. 

Glassware of the finest quality was also made in 
the Imperial Factory. Among the articles which my 
brother Victor and I had gathered together was a 
wine service with the Royal coat of arms in gold and 
enamel placed underneath the surface between two 
layers of glass. The man who executed this work 
died some thirty-five years ago, carrying the secret 
with him and to this day it remains a lost art. 

It is rather astonishing to realize that many such 
and similar glasses were destroyed by the aristocracy 
due to an old Russian custom. After drinking a 
toast the Russians often smashed the glass against 
the fireplace or anything else handy. It was said 
that if no one else drank out of that glass the toast 
was more apt to come true. This custom was some- 
times carried to excess in the fashionable restaurants 
and cabarets of Moscow and St. Petersburg. A party 
of Russian noblemen, after having had plenty to 
drink, would start by smashing glasses, then proceed 
to break the dishes, wall mirrors and even chande- 
liers. They gladly paid for all the damage—that was 
part of the fun! It is said the owners of these res- 
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taurants and cabarets made more money out of re- 
furnishing their establishments than out of food and 
drink. 

During our residence in Russia we had devoted 
considerable time to the study and collection of 
ikons, those fascinating religious paintings usually 
executed on wooden panels. 

The old Russians had great reverence for ikons, 
continually crossing themselves before the images. 
These ikons were used in the home as well as in 
the Church and the average orthodox Russian would 
have at least one in every room, usually hanging in 
the corner with a light burning under it. For the 
illiterate it was the only means of studying the Bible. 
Some of the ikons depicted entire Biblical stories, 
others represented the various saints or the patron 
saint of the owner. 

I was rather amused when on a hunting trip in 
Siberia I entered a peasant’s but to get a little hot 
water for tea, to find in one corner of the room an 
ikon of his patron saint with the eternal candle 
burning under it, while in the opposite corner was 
a portrait of the Bolshevik leader, Lenin, with a 
candle burning under it as well. 
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The Czars of Russia, and especially the last Royal 
couple, were intensely religious and supported ikon 
painting with great fervor. The Czarina Alexandra 
surrounded herself with innumerable religious ob- 
jects, mostly ikons, and had one of the most formi- 
dable collections in Russia. 

The collecting of these art treasures and intimate 
household articles of the Romanoff family had been 
the principal hobby of my brother and myself. 
Unfortunately, many of these precious objects were 
scattered because after the revolution there came a 
period when some of the royal palaces were turned 
into clubs and their furnishings were disbursed 
among the people. These disbursements were known 
as “liquidating the palaces.” Many of the fragile 
articles were broken, while articles of silver and 
gold were melted down for their precious metal 
content. Some articles found their way to little shops 
where their acquisition was relatively simple, while 
others were in the hands of individuals who would 
part with them only after considerable negotiating. 

Naturally, some strange things befell. For instance, 
one day my brother Victor and I were eating at a 
small hotel in Moscow. He looked at one of the 
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plates and called my attention to it. The plate had 
been turned out at the Imperial Porcelain Factory. 
It bore on its back the words “Nicholas I, 1825.” 
It was more than one hundred years old and of 
exquisite workmanship. We asked the manager of 
the hotel where he had gotten the plate. He said 
it was from the palace, but he didn’t like the plates 
because they broke too easily. We bought his supply, 
giving him some thicker plates which would stand 
harder usage by the dish-washers in the hotel. 

Among the priceless jeweled articles I was able 
to obtain by paying more than their intrinsic value 
in precious stones and gold is a collection of Easter 
eggs. One of these eggs was a gift on Easter morn- 
ing 1895 from Nicholas II to his mother, the 
Dowager Empress Marie Feodorovna. It is of solid 
gold and rose colored enamel. It was ordered from 
the Court Jeweler, Faberge, and was executed by his 
foremost master, Perchin, who spent several years 
in making it. It is profusely decorated with rose 
diamonds and emeralds, the top of the egg being 
surmounted by a beautifully shaped star sapphire. 
The inside is lined with a fine red velvet and has 
a pocket containing a folding screen of ten minia- 
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tures painted on mother-of-pearl, the frames being 
carried out in the same superb workmanship as the 
rest of the egg. The miniatures, which are the crown- 
ing beauty of this object of art, were painted by 
the famous Russian miniaturist, Krijitski, and depict 
the various Danish abodes and palaces of the Em- 
press, formerly Princess Dagmar of Denmark. 

A second egg, even more lavish, is the famous 
diamond and lapis egg. It is made of the finest lapis 
with gold mountings. The design includes several 
double-headed eagles, each surmounted by a crown. 
The top has a rectangular flat diamond which shows 
the initials “AF” surmounted by crown and the 
date 1912. These are the initials of Alexandra 
Feodorovna. The bottom is also set with a large 
diamond. Inside the egg is the double-headed Rus- 
sian Imperial Eagle, entirely set with diamonds and 
mounted on a lapis lazuli base. On the breast of the 
eagle under the crown is a miniature of Czarevitch 
Alexis in a sailor suit, showing both front and back 
view. Nicholas II presented this egg to his wife, 
Czarina Alexandra on Easter morning of 1912. It 


was also made and signed by the Court Jeweler, 
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Faberge, who spent three years making this little 
intricate gift which was found in the Collection of 
Crown Jewels in the Alexander Palace. 

Our fellow collectors were very few. The most 
important were the French Ambassador, Ebert, and 
the German Ambassador, Count Brockdorf von 
Rantzau, who, on account of their diplomatic 
privileges, had no difficulty in sending their posses- 
sions out of Russia. 

Whenever something of value would turn up in 
Moscow, we would be sure to meet the French 
Ambassador or his wife, who would appear on the 
scene, magnifying glass in hand. The German Am- 
bassador rarely appeared in person. He apparently 
depended more on his agents. 

Our home in Moscow became a virtual museum, 
filled with relics of the bygone splendour of the 
Romanoff Dynasty. In later years, owing to some 
local regulation, we were obliged to register every 
work of art we possessed with the Museum Adminis- 
tration of Moscow, who came periodically to our 
house to “take inventory.” Nothing could be re- 
moved without their permission. Thanks to our 
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contract with the Government for the sale of our 
factories, the necessary permission was granted to 
us, although not without considerable red tape, 
and only after paying a heavy “export duty” based 
on the Museum Committee’s valuation. 
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In тне popular mind the Crown Jewels constituted 
the greatest treasure of the Romanoffs. Although 
they were valued at a half billion dollars, still they 
were only a small part of the total possessions of the 
Czar. These included thousands of square miles of 
Crown lands, populated by hundreds of villages and 
containing mining properties of inestimable wealth 
in gold, platinum, and almost every known metal. 
Among the less important possessions of the late 
Czar Nicholas II, were his six palaces containing 
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over 500 rooms each. It is no wonder that he referred 
to the King of England as a “poor relative.” 

The collection of Romanoff Crown Jewels dates 
back to the Sixteenth Century, when the early 
Czars, proud of their power, were fascinated by the 
splendor of parading about in jeweled robes wear- 
ing diamond-studded crowns. However, it was not 
until the reign of Catherine the Great that the Rus- 
sian collection of jewels reached its greatest pro- 
portion. Catherine sent her agents abroad to pur- 
chase the largest and finest diamonds and emeralds 
in the world. 

Before coming to Russia I had read something 
about the jewels although my general store of 
knowledge was very limited in this regard. As a 
matter of fact, there is little authentic information 
available on the subject. The reason for this is to 
be traced back several centuries during which the 
Romanoffs surrounded their treasured accumulations 
with great secrecy for fear of unduly arousing the 
greed of their neighbors, thus inviting war and 
invasion. The total value of the Czar’s coffers was 
seldom known by the members of his court or even 
by members of his own family. Under the strict 
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regulations laid down by the Czar, only two trusted 
people were ever permitted to enter the “Diamond 
Room” in the Winter Palace where the Crown 
Jewels were stored ever since the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. One of these two persons was called the 
“Keeper of His Imperial Majesty’s Wardrobe”; the 
other “Chamberlain of Her Majesty the Czarina.” 
Nothing could be removed from the “Diamond 
Room” even by these appointed trustees without a 
written order sealed and signed by His Majesty. 
These two trustees had to report on each occasion 
to the “High Keeper of the Imperial Cabinet.” The 
“Diamond Room” was guarded day and night by 
two sentinels. 

Soon after the beginning of the War in 1914 the 
Imperial Cabinet decided it was safer to remove 
the Crown Jewels to Moscow, which is much farther 
inland than St. Petersburg. Nine huge strong boxes, 
crammed full of these priceless gems, were stored in 
a special vault in the “Armory Hall of the Kremlin.” 
During the Bolshevik Revolution and subsequently 
until 1922 this treasure remained untouched, con- 
tinuously guarded by a detachment of Red soldiers. 

In April, 1922, a commission was appointed to 
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take inventory by the Soviet Government. This com- 
mission consisted of over a dozen members, among 
whom were such prominent persons as A. Orech- 
nikov, curator of the Moscow Museum, A. E. 
Fersman, professor of the Academy of Science, and 
A. Faberge, formerly the Court Jeweler. The latter 
had been invited to return to Russia from his exile 
in Paris and was paid a handsome remuneration for 
his work in examining and pricing the jewels. 
Some idea of the size of the Romanoff Collection 
may be obtained from the following figures given 
out by this commission; diamonds, 25,300 carats; 
pearls, 6000; emeralds, 3200; sapphires, 2600, and 
rubies, 1500 carats. 

Shortly after the work of this commission was 
completed I had my first opportunity to view the 
entire collection of Crown Jewels which was placed 
on display in Moscow in the Labor Temple, formerly 
the Hall of the Nobles. It seems there had been 
much loose talk among people in Moscow to the 
effect that the government was in financial dif- 
culties, and had been forced to sell the jewels. 

In order to put an end to these rumors, and 
perhaps to bolster up their credit abroad, the govern- 
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ment authorities decided to make a public show- 
ing of the entire state treasure. Millions of people 
came from all corners of Russia to view these jewels 
which had adorned the once-all-powerful Czars and 
their families. They were displayed on tables roped 
off and guarded by soldiers armed to the teeth. The 
outside of the building was likewise surrounded by 
an armed chain of soldiers, so that if any would-be 
thief should somehow manage to get out of the 
building, he certainly would have a much more 
difficult task of getting through this ring of soldiers 
outside, 

The sight of these jewels is unforgettable. In 
every direction countless flames of light gleamed 
forth from a thousand fires glowing in white, green, 
crimson and rainbow colors. There were rubies as 
large as plums, emeralds as large as the palm of 
one’s hand, diamonds and pearls of unbelievable 
size and beauty. The Russians looked on in amaze- 
ment. I noticed an old peasant crossing himself and 
mumbling a prayer. Perhaps he remembered that 
the Czar had also been the head of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 


The most striking objects were, of course, the 
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Coronation Regalia consisting of the Crown, Scep- 
tre and Globe. In order to impress upon their sub- 
jects their divine right to rule, the Czars were ac- 
customed to making the Coronation ceremony as 
lavish as possible. No one realized more than Cath- 
erine IJ the importance of impressive Coronation 
Jewels. After all, she was but an insignificant Ger- 
man princess who had dethroned her weak-minded 
husband and had set aside her own son Paul, the 
legal successor. In 1762, four days after her accession 
to the throne, Catherine summoned the Court Jewel- 
er, Posier, and commanded him to make a new 
crown to be the richest object that existed in the 
world. For this purpose the entire collection of 
crown jewels was placed at his disposal to choose 
from. Posier selected the largest diamonds, pearls 
and rubies available, which were then skilfully 
mounted. In spite of the great care taken to make 
the Crown as light as possible, the total weight when 
completed was over five pounds. The weight of the 
diamonds alone was almost three thousand carats. 
Owing to its great weight it was customary for 
attendants to hold the Crown over the head of the 
Czar. However, Paul I, the lunatic Czar, insisted on 
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wearing the crown, strutting around in his jeweled 
ermine robes, sceptre in hand, just like his barbaric 
ancestors in bygone centuries. The top of the Crown 
underneath the cross is surmounted by the largest 
ruby in the world, weighing 415 carats. This stone 
was acquired in 1676 by the Russian Ambassador, 
Spafariv, in Pekin, who gave in exchange a load of 
gold ingots valued at only twenty-six hundred roubles 
(about thirteen hundred dollars). 

The world-renowned “Orloff Diamond” is per- 
haps the most important jewel in the Regalia. That 
superb stone, recut to a weight of 194!4 carats, now 
adorns the handle of the Imperial Sceptre which 
fell in 1917 from the hand of Nicholas Alexandro- 
vich Romanoff to become part of the treasure of 
the Soviet State. 

Equally important because of its excellent quality 
is the “Blue Diamond” of 47 carats which tops the 
Globe and the Oblong “Shah Diamond” of 89 
carats. A Persian motto is engraved on the surface 
of the latter. This stone was found in India over 
500 years ago. During the invasion of the Great 
Moghul it was brought as a war prize to the palace 
of Aureng Zeb. Here it was seen in 1665, dangling 
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from the canopy of the throne, by the French pio- 
neer, Tavernier. Less than a century later, during the 
sack of Delhi, the powerful Nadir of Persia took 
possession of this prized “talisman.” In 1829 this 
diamond, heavily guarded, was carried to St. Peters- 
burg by a deputation of Persian statesmen and pre- 
sented to Czar Nicholas I аз а token of grief for the 
murder of the famous Russian author, Griboiedov. 

Sparkling upon the black velvet of the tables, be- 
tween the diamonds and the pearls, my attention 
was drawn and held as if under a magic spell by 
the fascinating array of emeralds. Many centuries 
ago these stones had decorated the shrines of South 
American natives who worshipped them as the 
healing “Green Eyes” of their gods. Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Spanish adventurers had carried these jewels 
off at the point of the sword, to sell them to the 
monarchs of Europe. Most of the emeralds on dis- 
play were at least 50 carats in weight, but there 
were a few specimens weighing about 200 carats 
each, the largest an odd-shaped gem of no less than 
250 carats. 

Perhaps not so fascinating but very pleasing to the 
eye were the sapphires, each weighing from 25 to 
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250 carats. Outstanding is the “King Sapphire,” 
a flat hexagonal stone of unparalleled size and clear- 
ness, weighing 260 carats. Czar Alexander П pur- 
chased this gem from a rajah at a fabulous price, 
presenting it to his spouse because blue was her 
favorite color. 

The pearls of the treasure—thousands of carats— 
lay before me on their black background, shyly 
flushing as if endowed with mysterious life. They 
were the pride of the Czarinas, some being made 
up into wondrous necklaces of well matched units of 
fifty carats each. After seeing the Czarina bedecked 
in her pearls the Duke of Morny once wrote from 
Tsarskoe-Selo that he had witnessed the wonders 
of a thousand and one nights in fairyland. 

As I walked home from the Hall of Nobles, my 
thoughts deeply stirred by the sight of these jewels, 
I recalled that the last time the Regalia (Crown, 
Sceptre and Globe) were used by Nicholas II was 
on April 27, 1906, at the solemn inauguration of the 
Duma. Had Nicholas П permitted that representa- 
tive body to guide him in the succeeding years, 
he might still have kept possession of his Crown 
Jewels. Now by government decree they are the 
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property of the Russian Soviet State. Will these 
jewels ever be used again as Russian Coronation 
Regalia? 

I make bold to summarize my opinion, of condi- 
tions in Russia as I see them after nine years’ ex- 
perience. 

As far as anyone can tell, the Soviet Government 
appears to be entirely stable. It not only has invari- 
ably met all its obligations but, according to all 
indications, will continue to do so. The new régime 
is, of course, not universally popular—what govern- 
ment is?—but it rests upon a much wider and more 
solid foundation than is generally believed abroad. 
Instead, as most people think, of a relatively small 
group who have seized power and hold it through 
the army and the secret police, that is by force, the 
Soviet Government has behind it over ten million 
organized workers who are the most vigorous and 
energetic element in Russian national life. The 
peasants, especially in the more prosperous sections, 
are more lukewarm, and like farmers all over the 
world, grumble about the disparity of prices be- 
tween farm products and manufactured goods. But 
the nation-wide campaign of education and help to 
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the poorer peasants, who are being grouped into 
collectivities and supplied with seed, tractors and 
implements and taught how to develop their land 
to the best advantage, will, I am convinced, bear 
fruit before long. 

There is, too, a psychological element of stability 
which seems to have been somewhat overlooked by 
the outer world in its estimate of conditions in Rus- 
sia. This country has had its Revolution, has realized 
the wildest dreams of the wildest strike leader or 
labor agitator. The working class has seized power 
and attempted to put into being the theory of inte- 
gral Communism as a practical system of politics and 
economics. The attempt failed, and it was found 
necessary to revert to NEP, that is, to a system more 
nearly approximating the capitalist development of 
other countries. Under NEP Communism was re- 
placed by a form of state socialism which permitted 
private profit and for a time encouraged individual 
initiative. As the socialist state has felt itself getting 
stronger in recent years, it has gradually suppressed 
the private trader through excessive taxation and 
other means. During all these years the workers 
have been flattered to think that the power is in 
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their hands. They have no incentive to strike for 
that would injure their interests. In short, by a 
curious paradox, Soviet Russia, the country of Revo- 
lution, is today the least revolutionary of countries. 

It is still too early to say that the Russian experi- 
ment of government-ownership on a vast scale is 
or will be successful. Will the Soviet leaders find it 
possible to stimulate private initiative and responsi- 
bility by sufficiently increasing the material reward 
for the individual? This is dangerous ground for 
the Communist because it tends to create class dis- 
tinction. Nevertheless, some progress seems to have 
been made along this path as, for example, the al- 
most universal introduction of piecework among 
the workers, and the increased salaries and privileges 
to the engineers, the so-called “Specialists,” who 
were formerly discriminated against and in some 
cases even treated with contempt. Mistakes are made 
but it is to the credit of the Bolsheviks that they 
seem able to learn from their mistakes. During the 
past few years industrial progress has been rapid, 
real and continuous. New factories are constantly 
being built and new industries developed. 

In 1929 the Soviet embarked upon an ambitious 
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five-year plan of economic development in which 
every branch of production, finance and commerce 
had been minutely surveyed with a view to its 
improvement and development to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. Considerable progress has been made 
under the stimulus of reaching this goal but there 
is no doubt that Russia will need many more five- 
year plans before the needs of her people will be 
satished. 

Whatever may be said of a socialist system, the 
centralized control of the sources of supply and 
production has much to recommend it. Will some 
scheme of such centralized control be evolved to 
take the place of our present wasteful and planless 
system of over-production? The present world-wide 
economic crisis would seem to indicate that we may 
yet have to borrow a page from Russia’s Five Year 
Plan. 

I am betraying no secrets when I say that Russia 
looks to the United States for assistance in working 
out her gigantic program—perhaps unique in his- 
tory, if one excepts the less sharply coérdinated but 
equally grandiose schemes of Peter the Great. 
American technical advice and equipment, perhaps 
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later, it is hoped, American financial support, will 
be welcomed. Not only is there a traditional friend- 
ship between the two peoples, and a lively gratitude 
in the hearts of millions of Russians who owe their 
lives to the generous aid of America in the work of 
the American Relief Administration, but also it is 
realized that Americans have successfully conquered 
the same difficulties of developing the natural re- 
sources of a vast territory which face Russia today. 
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IMPERIAL CROWN OF THE ROMANOFFS 


Work of Posier, Court Jeweler to Catherine the Great 
(1762). The frame is made of solid silver, lined with red 
velvet and covered with large and beautiful diamonds. 

Dimensions in centimeters: height 27%, width 26 
(top), 21% (base); circumference 82 (top), 66 (base). 

The crown contains the following diamonds: in carats, 
one §5, one 44, one 22, one 21, two 17 each, one 16, one 
14, five 12 each, three 11 each, three то each, and over 
three thousand more of varying sizes. 

Seventy-five pearls are mounted on the crown, totaling 
763 carats. 
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The crown is surmounted by the largest ruby in the 
world weighing 415 carats, 


IMPERIAL SCEPTRE OF THE RoMANOFFS 


The sceptre is of massive gold, 59 centimeters long and 
its handle is adorned by the massive Orloff diamond, 
weighing 194% carats. Above this diamond is the black 
double-headed eagle which is detachable so that it can 
be replaced whenever necessary, by the single eagle, 
former emblem of Poland. 


Famous Diamonp Амр Lapis Easter Eco 


An Easter egg made of the finest Lapis Lazuli and 
decorated with gold filigree in a design which includes 
several double-headed eagles, each surmounted by a 
crown. In the top there is a rectangular flat diamond 
which shows the initials “A. F.” under a crown, with 
the date 1912, when it was presented to Alexandra 
Feodorovna by her husband, Nicholas II, the Czar of 
Russia. The bottom is also set with a large diamond. 

The egg opens and discloses inside the double- 
headed Russian Eagle encrusted with over two thousand 
diamonds and mounted on a graceful Lapis base. On the 
breast of the eagle, under the Royal Crown, is a minia- 
ture of the Czarevitch Alexei, in a sailor suit, showing 
both the front and back view. 

This Easter gift was made by the Court Jeweler, 
Faberge, who spent three years in designing and com- 
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pleting it. It came from the collection of Crown Jewels 
in the Alexander Palace. Inventory Number 17547. It is 
valued at 100,000 gold rubles (about $50,000). (From the 
Hammer Collection.) 


Jane Snurr Вох 


The miniatures of the Czar Nicholas II and his wife, 
Alexandra Feodorovna, are surmounted by crowns with 
one large crown between the two; below is the double- 
headed eagle. All this work is profusely set with dia- 
monds, while the central crown and one of the sprays 
are set with rubies as well. This box was presented to 
their Royal Highnesses on the tenth anniversary of their 
wedding, by the mother of the Czar, Marie Feodorovna. 
(From the Hammer Collection.) 


MINIATURE OF THE CZAR 


Solid gold column, decorated with a fine wreath de- 
sign in green gold also surmounted with a laurel wreath 
and carrying the suspended miniature of Nicholas II, 
set with crystals and diamonds. 

Presented to the Czarina Alexandra Feodorovna on 
her birthday in 1907 by her husband, Nicholas П, the last 
Czar of Russia. 

Made by the Court Jeweler, Faberge. 

From the Collection of Crown Jewels, Alexander 
Palace. (From the Hammer Collection.) 
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LETTERS FROM LENIN 


Dear Mr. Armand Hammer! 

Comrade Reinstein tells me you are leaving Moscow 
tonight. I am very sorry I am occupied at a session of the 
Central Committee of our Party. I am extremely sorry I 
am unable to see you once more & greet you. 

Once more best greetings to you & your friends in 
connection with flour for our workers & your concession. 
The beginning is extremely important. I hope it will be 
the beginning of extreme importance. 

With best wishes 
P.S. Yours truly Lenin. 

I beg to apologize 

for my extremely 

bad English. 


Dear comrade Hammer! 

Excuse me please; I have been very ill; now I am much 
much better. I enclose for you my letter to comrade 
Zinoviev or for other comrades in Petrograd if Zinoviev 
has left Petrograd. 

My best wishes for the full success of your first 
concession: such success would be of great importance 
also for trade relations between our Republic & United 
States. 

Thanking you once more I beg to apologize for my 
bad English. Please address letters & telegrams to my 
secretary (Fotieva or Smolianinoff); I shall instruct 
them. 

Yours truly Lenin. 
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Petrograd 
To Comrade Zinoviev 
I beg you to help the comrade Armand Hammer; it 
is extremely important for us that his first concession 
would be a full success. 
Yours Lenin. 


